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MODERN ILLUSTRATIVE BOOKKEEPING 


Prominent Features of the GWork 





1. The pupil at the outset is thoroughly 
grounded in the elements of bookkeeping 
by the easy step-by-step illustrative 
method. 


2. The instructions to the pupil are so 
full and explicit that he cannot fail to 
perform the work understandingly and 
with little or no assistance from the 
teacher. 

3. Special emphasis is placed from the 
very start on good penmanship, and on 
accuracy, neatness, and order. 

4. Varied price lists are introduced 
early in the work, and are continued 
throughout the larger part of the course. 
These assist greatly in cultivating ac- 
curacy and self-reliance in the pupil. 

5. Frequent tests are given through- 
out the course, both by Test Ledgers and 
by the Civil Service Method of examina- 
tion. 


6. The ae vouchers are fac- 
similes of model business papers, and 
are the handsomest that have ever been 
published for school purposes. 

7. The vouchers come to the pupil in in- 
stalments, so that he cannot go over the 
work faster than he should, nor fail to do 
any part of it without the teacher being 
aware of the fact. 

8. The style of penmanship in the vouch- 
ersis uniform with that in the text-book. 

9. The special branches of business 
treated in the advanced part of the 
Complete Course are of the most repre- 
sentative character and illustrate modern 
and approved methods of account keep- 
ing. 

10. The work is published in three 
forms, viz: Introductory Course, ad- 
vanced Course, and Complete Course, 
thus adapting it to all grades. 
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of educational work. 





This has puzzled a great many, but if you would like to 
know, so that you can explain it to a class, send us this 
advertisement together with your name and address men- 
tioning this ad. and we will send you a little book that tells 
the whole story. The process of manufacture is not the 
result of an inspiration, but the product of much care, 
thought, and skilful manipulation. 

If you are a teacher we will, in addition to the book, 
send you samples of our pencils so you can try them in 
your school and see how useful they are in the many kinds 
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Where the need for strength and reliability is greatest, 
There you will always find the 
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enable the teacher to place upon the 
board beautiful designs of all kinds. 

They cost very little and can be 
used repeatedly. 








Aids Digestion 


Horsford’s 
Acid 


Phosphate 


Half a teaspoon in half a glass 
of water after meals removes the 
distress, oppression and “all 
gone” feeling. Gives good appe- 
tite, perfect digestion and restful 
sleep. 


A tonic for mental, Nervous 
aud physical weakness. 





If your druggist can’t supply you we will send 
small bottle, prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents. 
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SUCCESS IN TEACHING 


comes from knowledge ; knowledge from 

study and experience. The teacher who would 

attain success knows first how to profit by his 
own experience; second, how to profit by the 
experience of others. 

How to Teach is the title of a series ot 
manuals by experienced educators, a most help- 
ful series which will lighten work for the teacher 
who reads them. 

The Subjects treated touch almost every 
branch of school work—Busy Work, Charts, 
Paper Folding and Cutting, Reading, Clay 
Modeling, Writing, and all ordinary school 
branches. 

The Price is 25c. per volume if copies 
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Our Special Price is $3.50 for the set 
of 18 volumes ordered -at one time, express 
not paid. 
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Comenius and Thring. 


By ARTHUR GILMAN, Cambridge, Mass. 


Johan Amos Kominsky, commonly known as Comenius, 
published his “Great Didactic” at about the time that 
the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth, and his fame stood so 
high that he was offered the position of president of 
Harvard college after Mr. Dunster was put out of that 
office,—at least, so Cotton Mather relates. This makes 
him seem of the past, but Professor Laurie assigns “ to 
him a high, if not the highest place, among modern edu- 
cational writers,” and calls him “ the true founder of the 
modern method,” anticipating Pestalozzi, and all of the 
same school. Comenius believes that the growth of ex- 
ternal things had a close analogy to the growth of the 
mind, and his constant cry was, “Study nature!” This 
cry runs thru his entire work. 

Does the modern teacher tell us to use object lessons? 
So.does Comenius. Does the laboratory method claim 
our approval? Comenius was before us, for he says that 
physics, for instance, should be taught by “ ocular 
demonstration and by experiment.” Do the “topics of 
the time” seem appropriate? Comenius says that one 
should begin the study of history by “collecting and re- 
porting what has recently happened, or how this or that 
person has carried out this or that matter.” Comenius 
would have pupils taught after the bent of their several 
minds, for there is a great difference in minds, he says, 
and, “if we attempt to counteract a natural disinclina- 
tion, we are fighting against nature, and such effort is 
useless.” 

Comenius thought that “even women might become 
lettered,” and-he said that “no sufficient reason could 
be given why they should be altogether excluded from 
the pursuit of knowledge,” formed, as they are, “in the 
image of God,” and having ‘“‘a share in his grace.” He 
believed in popular education, that “ not the children of 
the rich and powerful alone, but of all alike, boys and 
girls, both noble and ignoble, rich and poor, in all cities 
and towns, villages and hamlets, should be sent to school.” 
Could anything be more modern? 

Of all the educational masters of the last century Ed- 
ward Thring, headmaster of the ancient Uppingham 
school, seems foremost. His little “Theory and Prac- 
tice of Teaching” contains more wisdom than many a 
pretentious volume. He is a worthy follower of Comen- 
ius, and there is no one whose life and work and writing 
more fully reward the teacher of the present day who 
studies them. Let us read afew random utterances from 
his little book. “‘ There is a great cry for new subjects, 
but no voice raised for new teaching.” “The general 
carpenters of the universe are up and doing at once, 
eager for a job; all the clever ignorance of amateurs is 
in flood.” “The most important elementary truths have 
not been brought forward at all. No one has asked the 
simple question, what it costs to teach anything properly 
to each boy in a class. No one has examined whether it 
is possible, under existing conditions, to teach each boy.” 
“Knowledge is power, say some; get knowledge, give 
knowledge, and millenium begins.” ‘Is education mak- 
ing the mind full, or is it making the mind strong? Is 
teaching the putting in facts, or drawing out and prac- 
ticing latent powers?” “Does the carting into the 
mind a few bushels of facts, to be peddled out again, 


make the owner more of a man, or anything better than 
an animated knowledge shop?” “Everyone can supply 
examples where there was much knowledge, but no edu- 
cation. When this is the case, knowledge is not power, 
and the common axiom is seen to be a fallacy.” “The 
learner does not want to be made a receptacle of other 
men’s words and thoughts, but to be made a thinker of 
thoughts and a wielder of words himself. . . . A 
shop full of ready-made furniture, on the one side, and 
the skilled workman, with his tools and his skill, on the 
other, do most accurately express the distinction between 
the walking knowledge-shop and the thinker with power 
in himself.” “ All the great men that have lived have 
acquired greatness in the same way. ‘lhey observed, 
they worked, they loved.” These are a few of Thring’s 
thoughts. Above all, stands that great one, “ Knowledge 
is not power,” a thought that he reiterates continually. 


BPI 
Salaries of Character Builders. 


One of the ablest sections of the admirable annual 
report of Supt. E. S. Dreher, of Columbia, S. C., takes 
up the question of teachers’ salaries. It reads: 

No efficient teacher will ever receive in this world a 
just compensation for her labors. Her services to the 
community cannot be reckoned in dollars and cents. 
No one can estimate the value of character and intelli- 
gence; morality and brains are priceless. For this rea- 
son, teachers should be well paid for their work; our 
schedule of salaries should be higher than at present. 

After anxiously waiting for years for an increase of 
salaries, the announcement by the school board that the 
maximum salary of a grade teacher would hereafter be 
$405 instead of $360 as heretofore, was most welcome 
news to our teachers. Altho this is a gratifying in- 
crease, and is much appreciated by the teachers, a 
short example in division will show that a teacher who 
receives a salary of $405 per annum has a per diem in- 
come of only $1.11. This is what we pay our teachers 
for character-building! Ignorant laborers who dig dirt 
in the streets receive almost as much, while plumbers, 
bricklayers, and carpenters earn at least twice as much. 

Our people do not yet seem fully able to appreciate 
the fact that the school-room controls the destiny of 
our country; when they do, our teachers will be paid 
salaries somewhat commensurate with the importance of 
their work. That we have made a start in this direction 
is encouraging, but a stop should not be made until the 
maximum salary of a grade teacher shall be $60 a month 
for twelve months in the year. 


SPE 


Mayor Collins, of Boston, in his annual report has 
raised the question of increased expenditures in the 
schools. He suggests to the members of the board that 
the cost of school maintenance in Boston has vastly in- 
creased, and asks if the educational result justifies it. 
He points out that the cost per pupil has increased from 
$26.21 in 1885-86 to $34.98 in 1902-1903, and the net 
rate, per capita, of population has run from $4.21 in 
1885-86 to $5.65 in 1902-1903. During the same period 
the running expenses increased from $1,642,321 to 
$3,318,738. 
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By Principal Melvin Hix, Borough of Queens, N. yY. 


Care must be used with these subjects or they are 
liable to result in what I call “bookish” compositions. 
These are my pet aversion. I hate those compositions 
which are made up chiefly of excerpts more or less badly 
chosen and put together and showing clearly that they 
are the product of the brains of some one besides the 
assumed or pretended author. Yet, occasionally, it is 
altogether fitting that pupils should write upon topics 
about which most of their ideas must be gamed from 
reading. In such compositions quotations properly marked 
may well appear. This is what adults have to do and 
school should be a preparation for actual living. 

Preparation for Writing. 

Another thing about subjects:—They should generally 
be assigned well in advance. The actual work of writing 
should be prepared for thoroly and thoughtfully. Todo 
this the subject must be held before the mind for some 
considerable time. Thought of any high quality must 
have time not only to germinate but to mature. In this 
connection it is interesting to remember how Tennyson, 
the greatest literary artist of modern times, pondered, 
wrote, revised, changed, re-revised his best work. It 
required seventeen years to complete “In Memoriam” 
and nearly forty years to finish “The Idylls of the King.” 
Why then should we expect good work from pupils who 
have a topic unexpectedly sprung upon them and forty 
minutes in which to complete it? Yet there are times 
and there are subjects for this instantaneous sort of 
work. WhatI am contending for is that children should 
have a chance to do well what they are asked todo. I 
maintain that even grammar school children may feel 
some of the satisfaction which comes to the mature lit- 
erary artist when he is conscious that he has done his 
best and that he has done well. 

Moreover, it is not enough to assign subjects well in 
advance and leave the rest to luck. Many teachers seem 
to think that they have only two duties to perform with 
regard to composition: First to assign a subject, and sec- 
ond to ferret out all the errors committed in writing. 
This I hold to be a grave error. These are the least of 
the teacher’s duties. They are rather of the nature of 
necessary evils. A teacher who is well acquainted with 
the work of a grade may well post a list of subjects for 
the term. As the work progresses the list may have to 
be revised by elision and addition, but you will still be 
better off than you would have been without any prepared 
list. In this as in many other cases, to be well prepared 
is half the battle. 

Sometimes, too, you may and should let pupils select 
their own subjects. Care and supervision will be neces- 
sary to success, as you will find, I think, that they are 
apt to choose subjects which are too difficult. 

From what has been said you will infer that I do not 
favor avery close correlation of composition with the lit- 
erature work of the term. I certainly do not. That is 
the device of the inefficient and lazy teacher who believes 
in “ grind” because it is the easiest way to get thru the 
day’s work. Subjects that grow naturally out of the 
daily life and environment of the pupils are the best, but 
they certainly require more knowledge, more skill, more 

taste, and more enthusiasm on the part of the teacher. 
I hold that the aim of work in composition is twofold: to 
develop power of thought and power of expressing 
thought; and the first is not the least important. If 
this be the case we must train the pupil to think for 
himself and to express his own thoughts, not the thoughts 
of another. It is true that he will probably think no 
thoughts that another has not thought; nor will he give 
to his thoughts any expression which has not been used 
before. Nevertheless, the raw material or the manufac- 
tured product of the thought of others should be so 
transformed, so digested, and so recombined that it may 
fairly be called original. 


- tends, in my opinion, to destroy individuality. 


Another phase of preparation for writing is the prep- 
aration of outlines. Children should be taught early how 
to prepare them and how to use them. They are valua- 
ble aids and should, in many cases, be wrought out care- 
fully in class. If, however, this is done constantly, it 
I dislike 
to read a set of compositions which are so nearly alike 
that one can scarcely be told from the other. Some- 
times the only mark of individuality about them resides 
in the penmanship. This sort of work shows how care- 
ful preparation in the hands of some teachers may go 
wrong. They work out the thing in such an artificial, 
cramped, rigid way that the writing amounts only to a 
stringing out of the sub-heads into sentences of a me- 
chanical form which is positively distressing to one who 
has to read many of them. This may be avoided by hav- 
ing each pupil prepare a list of sub-heads for himself. 
The teacher should glance over these, but should not 
attempt to revise them in most cases. The result 
alone can justify or condemn them. They should be 
briefly expressed and indicate only the larger divisions 
of the subject. Do not put too much stress upon out- 
lines or you will get cramped, lifeless results. Itis often 
advisable to train pupils in outline-making by preparing 
outlines and then stopping there without writing upon 
them. Like many other devices, outlines are good or 
bad as you use them. 

After we have done all that has been said or implied 
there is yet one thing lacking. Probably no one would 
speak well, or write well, unless prompted by a desire to 
say something to somebody. We must, therefore, if pos- 
sible, provide an audience for our pupils. Someone may 
say that it is sufficient for the pupil to express his ideas 
to the teacher. It may be so in some cases, but if it is 
so in any class-room, at the teacher’s desk will be found 
a most remarkable teacher, a teacher of most unusual 
merit. Such teachers do exist, but they are scarce. 
Then, too, we have an audience in the class. But, where 
each pupil writes about the same topic and has the same 
preparatory work, it is difficult to keep up an interest in 
what each has written. Still, it is a good practice to 
have the best compositions read to the class and this 
should frequently be done without permitting adverse 
criticism. Moreover, an audience may be found in the 
general assembly of the school. This is more effective, 
as a stimulus, than the class. If the best compositions 
from different classes areread and the matter is handled 
in the proper way by the principal the result can be only 
good. It is a good plan to send compositions home to be 
read by parents and friends. Where the homes are in- 
habited by people of culture this is a most effective stim- 
ulus to good work. 

If you use such subjects as I have before suggested 
you can sometimes annex the whole community to your 
audience by having some of the compositions published. 
Another excellent way to secure an audience is by pub- 
lishing a school paper. Sometimes such a publication 
can be made self-supporting by advertisements. Some- 
times it may be necessary to put a price upon it. Such 
a paper can be made, if wisely managed, of great ser- 
vice to the whole school. 

The Writing. 

Now; when we have chosen our subject wisely, organ- 
ized and supplemented the ideas already in the minds of 
the pupils, indicated sources of information or pointed 
out what to observe, prepared an outline or outlines, 
then comes the question, What about the actual writing? 
What shall be our rules and regulations? And more de- 
pends upon this part of our work than is generally recog- 
nized. I believe that, in the upper grades, the pupils 
should bring to the class some sort of a rough draft of 
what they have thought out to say upon the subject in 
hand. The teacher should not examine this at all criti- 
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cally, but should see that some reasonable preparation 
has been made. I have known of class-rooms where, 
when the actual writing began, all questions, all use of 
books of reference, etc., were forbidden. In my judg- 
ment, all this is wrong. When an adult writes he gath- 
ers about him all books, or other sources of information 
which he wishes to use, and uses them freely. Why 
should not pupils do the same? Why should not any 
pupil who wishes pass quietly to the shelf and use the 
encyclopedia or dictionary? If the pupils are under 
proper control, if they respect their teacher and are in- 
terested in their work, no possible harm can result. They 
should also be allowed to step quietly to the teacher’s 
desk to ask any question they may wish. The teacher 
must judge of the proper manner of replying. A word 
or two of advice may be eminently proper sometimes. 
More often it will be found best to indicate the source 
from whence the information desired can be secured. 
This will do much toward cultivating the “reference 
habit” which is so important and so often totally neg- 
lected. The time to learn anything is when you need it 
in your business. The time to fix anything in the mem- 
ory is when you are interested in it. Next to carrying 
a fact in your memory is the ability to find it quickly 
when wanted. Yet how ignorant are most elementary 
school graduates of how to use a cyclopedia or book of 
reference. I have often tested pupils just entering the 
graduating class by asking them to step to the shelves 
and bring me the volume containing a certain word. Far 
less than half could do so without spending much time 
in needless searching. Yet ability to do that is worth 
more than the knowledge of many facts which are ground 
with weariness and pain into the minds of pupils. Let 
us, therefore, make use of the composition period in de- 
veloping the ability to use, and the habit of using, refer- 
ence books. 


Criticising the Compositions. 


Jacotot said that the chief object of the teacher should 
be to make himself useless to the pupils as soon as possi- 
ble. This is precisely the object of the intelligent teacher's 
criticism of compositions. We should train our pupils 
to see their own errors, which is avastly different thing 
from seeing the mistakes of others. The latter is de- 
lightfully easy to many persons, especially if the said 
mistakes are none of their business. I cannot conceive, 
however, of a teacher who would enjoy correcting chil- 
dren’s compositions. I do not wonder that teachers 
shirk the usual grind of indicating the errors on every 
composition. 

Happily there are other and better ways of attaining 
the desired result. It is not necessary for teachers to 
be always carrying home huge packages of written work 
and sitting with strained eyes over them till the wee 
small hours of the morning. The next day she gives 
them back to be rewritten correctly. The average pupil 
sits down wearily to his distasteful task and calmly pro- 
ceeds to repeat many of the errors indicated and to com- 
mit a few new ones. This shows the futility of the blue 
pencil way of securing correctness. Now I do not sup- 
pose that we can discard the blue pencil altogether; but 
I doubt its utility unless combined with other and better 
methods. 

Let us remember, especially, that an ounce of preven- 
tion is worth a pound of cure. Let us so choose our 
subjects, so prepare for actual work, so train our pupils 
to use reference books and other helps that actual writ- 
ten errors will be reduced to a minimum. Moreover, a 
bright teacher, after guing over a grade once or twice, 
becomes able to foretell what errors her class will, if left 
to themselves, commit. Let her then, forestall the blue 
pencil by giving a lesson which will tend to prevent the 
commission of the particular error which she foresees. 
Drill upon the right way of doing. Let examples of the 
right form remain upon the blackboard for guides to the 
pupils in writing. It is important that they shall make 
as few errors as possible; that they shall see the correct 
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form as often as possible. We all know how tenaciously 
the wrong form, if seen or heard too often, clings to the 
memory. 

This kind of pre-criticism is far more effective than 
post-criticism. Then, too, it is much easier for the 


- teacher and saves a great deal of expense for blue pen- 


cils. We all know how brittle they are and how easily 
they break when we come down with our indignant energy 
upon some error which we have indicated upon the same 
child’s paper for the twentieth time. 

Even when liabilities to error have been reduced to a 
minimum, errors will be found. Then we must wield the 
blue pencil. Do not, however, use it too lavishly. Do not 
be afraid lest some error shall escape you. Let not your- 
self and your chief ambition be to see how “blue” you can 
make the paper. Better take one or two classes of errors 
at atime to see that they are corrected intelligently. If 
you find one type of error pretty common, there is some- 
thing the matter with your preparation. Better stop and 
give a lesson upon the right way of doing. It is pretty 
evident that: your class do not understand and it will 
be better to try to make them use their intelligence. The 
grammar lessons in the elementary school should cor- 
relate pretty closely with the composition. If all teach- 
ers were skilful enough in this direction there would be 
little use for a formal course in grammar. 

Another thing: Do not lose flesh and sleep over certain 
types of errors which seem to attack children at a certain 
stage of development just as the chicken-pox and measles 
do. You know that physicians used to treat the symp- 
toms and often left the real disease untouched; nowa- 
days, they try, at least, to treat the disease. Let us do 
the same. Take for instance the “and” malady. The 
habit of using a superabundance of “ands” is only a 
symptom; the real disease is co-ordination in thought. 
The child’s thought runs to co-ordination, so he writes 
co-ordinate clauses. When he has developed power of 
thought sufficient to see that his thoughts stand in dif- 
ferent relations to each other he will seek and will find a 
way of expressing subordination or other relations. Do 
not, therefore, waste much time on the symptoms, but 
give him some exercises suitable for developing a feeling 
of the different relations between thoughts and show 
him how to express those relations. This will go far 
toward effecting a cure and you may then apply the blue 
pencil with vigor and effect. 

I shall not take up your time by speaking of the various 
devices to save the teacher’s time and temper and make 
the red ink bottle and the blue pencil effective. Doubt- 
less you all know them. If not, behold! are they not 
written down for your benefit in all books upon the 
teaching of English? Of these books every teacher 
should own three:—“ The Teaching of English,” by Prof. 
Chubb, the most inspiring book of the kind of which I 
know; the “Teaching of English,” by Carpenter, Baker, 
and Scott, the most useful book of which I know for 
real study; and Laurie’s “Lecture on Language,” most 
useful for comparison as showing how our cousins over 
the water do it. These books are all excellent, each in 
a different way, and no teachers’ library is complete 
without them. 

The duty of teaching the English langu&ge; of train- 
ing our English-speaking youth, first to think clearly and 
broadly, and then to express their thoughts with pro- 
priety, precision, and power; this, I believe, is one of the 
highest duties ever committed to the hands of any man 
or profession. 

We are the custodians of the purity and power of no 
mean language. Surely that language in which Chaucer 
sang before the eastern horizon was yet purple with the 
morning glow of the renaissance; that tongue to which 
Tennyson, the greatest literary artist of modern times en- 
trusted the results of his genius and labor; that speech in 
which Johnson stormed at the living and Gray whispered 
softly as the summer breeze over the graves of the dead; 
in which, too, Bunyan pictured so powerfully the perils 
which beset the path of the Christian, and Macaulay de- 
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livered his sledge-hammer blows of political prejudice; 
in which, moreover, the greatest literary genius of all the 
ages— 

‘‘Sweetest Shakespeare, Nature’s child, 

Warbled his native wood notes wild;’’ 


that speech too in which Milton echoed the awe-inspir- 
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ing thunders of the warfare of the angelic hosts ; a lan- 

guage which is destined to become the common speech 

of all the peoples of this planet; such a language is 

no common or worthless inheritance, nor is the task of 

teaching its use a task to be undertaken lightly or car- 
ried on flippantly. 





New York Manual Training Schedule. VII. 


By Dr. James P. Haney, Director of Manual Training, New ork City. 


Grade 3B 


Object Drawing Lessons, 
(Boys and girls. One lesson each week. ) 

Aim to secure, in drawings of good size and placing, 
the representation of the circle, triangle, and square, in 
objects seen at different levels below the eye (circle also 
above eye). 

Careful study of proportions of each solid, especially 
the comparative proportions of front and top face. Judge 
apparent slant of edges by comparing them with pencil 
held horizontally. Indicate table line. Use individual 
models wherever possible. 

in plant form drawings aim to secure expression of 
life and growth. 

A short drill on lines, for correct pencil holding and 
free arm movement, should precede each lesson on ob- 
ject drawing. 

1. Cylinder below eye. 

2. Cylindrical object, below eye, as can, jar, tumbler. 

3. Cylindrical object, below eye, as flower-pct, or 
bottle. 

4, Hemisphere, or hemispherical object, below eye, as 
bowl or basin. 

5. Cylindrical object, above eye, as tin pail. 

6. Cylindrical object above eye, or vegetable. 

7. Study top of square prism, horizontal and facing, 
at different levels below eye. Practice in sketching ap- 
pearance. Disc may be used as an aid in studying ap- 
pearance of top of solid, 

8. Square prism, or pencil box, horizontal and facing, 
below eye. 

9. Triangular prism, edge front, below eye. 

10. Study of top of square prism, edge front, at dif- 
ferent levels below eye. Practice in sketching appear- 
ance. Disc may be used as an aid in studying appearance 
of top of solid. 

11. Square prism, or familiar object like square prism, 
vertical, edge front, below eye. 

12. Cube or familiar cubical object, edge front, below 
eye. 

13. Grasses or large simple leaf. 

14, Large simple or lobed leaf. 

15. Large lobed leaf. 

16. Spray of two simple leaves, or flower in mass. 

17. Spray of two simple leaves, or flower in mass. 


Illustrative Drawing. 
(Boys and Girls. ) 

Aim to secure, clear expressive drawings with the story 
told by each pupil in individual manner. Develop power 
of expressing distance. The emphasis should be pri- 
marily on truth and vividness of drawing, rather than 
upon pictorial composition. 

Practice on elements may be given, but no illustration 
is to be copied. 

A lesson each week, as appropriate opportunity offers, 
in connection with language work (poems, myths, stories, 
etc.), nature study (plants, animals, natural phenomena, 
etc.). history (Indian, pilgrim, biographical stories), in- 
divdual experiences (occupations, games, holidays, etc.) 

The following lessons in water color or colored chalk 
are suggested as alternatives for the illustrative work of 
the last five lessons: 13. Grasses. 14. Vegetable with 
leaves. 15. Vegetable or spray of leaves. 16. Flower 
or spray of leaves. 17. Flower or spray of leaves. 


Construction, Color, and Design. 


Construction.—In making forms rising from the child’s 
needs and interests aim to secure dexterity in handling 
and accuracy in measurement. Knowledge of the reasons 
for each step taken should be developed, that the pupil 
may be prepared to use such knowledge in the making of 
original forms. 

Design.—In the decoration of constructed and other 
forms aim tosecure original units showing both simplicity 
and variety in repetition, alternation, and radiation. 

Use few elements and proportion the unit to the space 
it is to decorate. 

Color—Aim to develop the ability to recognize the 
intermediates of the six standard colors and appreciation 
of the harmony shown in combinations of tones of the 
same color, and of standards or intermediates with a 
neutral. 

In the following lessons the exercises are suggested by 
the holidays and pupils’ interests. Other forms than 
those indicated may be substituted after consultation 
with the special teacher. Use oak tag, bogus or cart- 
ridge paper, gingham, straw board, or other available 
material. 

For Boys’ Classes. 


(Two lessons a week.) 


1, 2. Make simple, useful form, as matchbox or tooth- 
pick holder. 

3, 4. Make form to be decorated, as portfolio for re- 
port card or for pictures, or make copybook or program 
cover. 

5, 6. Practice original balanced units or rosettes of 
lines, and brush blots for design for form completed 4th 
lesson. 

7. Paint design on form made 4th lesson. 

8. Make intermediates with brush, and practice flat 
washes of colors made. 

9. Draw and cut pattern for useful form, as clothes- 
brush, box, or button-box. 

10. Practice design for form drawn and cut 9th lesson; 
rosettes or balanced units of lines and brush blots. 

11. Paint design on form drawn and cut 9th lesson. 

12. Complete form decorated 11th lesson. 

13. Draw and cut pattern for useful form, as postal 
card holder. 

14. Practice design for form drawn and cut 138th 
lesson, rosettes or balanced units. 

15. Paint design on form drawn and cut 13th lesson. 

16. Complete form decorated 15th lesson. 

Six alternative exercises in constructive work are now 
offered. These are introduced by a dictated exercise 
(two periods) followed by two original exercises (two 
periods each). The second original exercise may be the 
first original form repeated or a newform. The purpose 
of these exercises is to induce pupils to make original 
forms at home. Suggestions to this effect are to be 
given by the teacher. 

17. Draw and cut pattern for wagon, lighthouse, 
bridge, or other form suggested by pupils’ interests; or 
draw and cut pattern for form to be decorated, as port- 
folio for weather record or booklet for pictures. 

18. Complete wagon, lighthouse, bridge, etc.; or com- 
plete form to be decorated. 

19. Draw and cut pattern for original form, showing 
some modification of form completed 18th lesson; or 
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practice design for portfolio or booklet; original corner 
units or rosettes. 

20. Complete original form; or practice design for 
portfolio or booklet. 

21. Draw pattern for original form (form of 20th 
lesson may be repeated if not successful), or a new forn. 
may be made; or paint design on portfolio or booklet. 

22. Complete original form; or match tints of natura! 
objects with brush. Practice flat washes of colors made. 

23, 24. Make useful form, as picture frame. 

25, 26. Practice design for constructed form; rosettes, 
balanced units or borders. 

27. Make intermediates with brush. 
washes of color. 

28. Paint design on constructed form. Use any in- 
termediate. 

29, 30. Draw pattern and cut useful form, as pencil 
box or desk waste basket. 

31, 32. Practice design for form drawn and cut. 

33. Paint design on form cut 30th lesson. 

34. Complete form of 30th lesson. 


For Girls’ Classes. 
(One lesson each week. ) 


1. Draw pattern for useful form, as copybook cover, or 
portfolio for weather record or for pictures. 

2. Complete form drawn and cut lst lesson. 

- 3. Practice brush blots and original units of lines and 
ots. 

4, Practice original rosettes for center of form, made 
2nd lesson. 

5. Practice original corner units for decoration of 
form completed 2nd lesson. 

6. Make intermediates with brush. 
washes of colors made. 

7. Paint design on constructed form; central rosette 
and corner units. Use any intermediate. 

8. Draw pattern for useful form, as envelope holder, 
picture frame, Easter card, etc. 

9. Complete form drawn and cut 8th lesson. 

10. Practice original balanced units or rosettes, for 
design for form completed 9th lesson. 

11. Matching tints of standards with brush. Practice 
flat washes of colors made. 

12. Paint design on constructed form. Dominant 
harmony. 

13. Draw pattern for useful form, as workbox; or 
practice design for needle-book or pin-ball; original 
rosettes or balanced units. 

14, Complete pattern for workbox; or continue with 
practice for design for pin-ball or needle-book. 

15. Practice design for workbox, original rosettes or 
balanced units; or paint design on pin-ball or needle- 
book. 

16. Paint design on workbox; or practice design for 
program cover, original rosettes, or balanced or corner 
units. 

17. Complete workbox; or paint design on program 
cover. 


Practice flat 


Practice flat 


EXPN 
Simple Experiments in Physics. 
By SAMUEL HoFFMAN, New York City. 
Pressure of Liquids. 

The following experiments show the pressure of liquids 
at rest. The apparatus required costs but a trifle. All 
that is needed are a tin can, a few nails, a basin, and 
water. 

Drive nails into the can. Let these remain in the holes 
made in the bottom, front, and sides as plugs. Pour 
water into the can. Pull out the nail in the bottom. 
Water will drop or flow thru. Why? Because weight, 
gravity, or downward pressure tends to pull everything 
downward. 

Insert bottom nail. Refill with water. Withdraw 
nail in front. Water will stream forth. Why? This 
is due to the downward and sideways pressure of the 
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water. Remove all nails. Water will issue from all 
the openings for a time. This will prove that the 
liquid presses downward, forward, and sideways at the 
same time. 

Compare the size of streams issuing from one side. 
The stream near the bottom will be the stronger. Why? 
More water presses at the lower opening showing that 
the pressure depends on the height of the liquid. 

Drop the tin box or can into a basin of water with all 
the holes closed excepting one. The can will float. 
Gradually water will flow into the can and sink it. The 
can was like a ship that hadsprung aleak. The water en- 
tered because of its upward pressure. 

Repeat the above experiment with all holes open. 
Water will enter thru all the openings showing that 
liquids at rest press in all directions at the same time 
—downward, upward, and sideways. é 

Repeat these experiments using sand instead of water. 
Are the results the same? What is your inference 
about the pressure of solids? 


Impenetrability. 


Place two blackboard erasers one on top of the other. 
It is evident that the upper eraser cannot take the place of 
the lower until the lower one makes room for the upper by 
being removed. This proves the impenetrability of solids. 

How will you prove the impenetrability of liquids? 

Place water ina glass. Add more. The level rises. 
Pour oil into the water. You now see the liquids arein a 
position similar to the solids in the previous experiment. 

To show the impenetrability of gas (air) perform this 
simple experiment. Place a cologne bottle containing air 
only ina basin of water. Air makes room for the water. 
This is made evident by the air bubbles. The gurgling 
sound is audible as the exchange of positions takes place. 

The usual illustration is that of fitting a funnel into 
the cologne bottle so that no air can escape. Pour 
water into the funnel. As the air cannot make room 
by escaping, no water can take its place. The water 
will remain above in the funnel. The positions of the 
liquid and the gas are now similar to the two blackboard 
erasers or solids. 

Insert a wire thru the funnel into the bottle. A 
slight opening was forced in the water, as is evinced by 
an air bubble in the funnel. Advantage is at once 
taken of this escape of air by a drop of water taking its 
place. Repeat. The water falls drop by drop. Allow 
all air to escape by lifting the funnel. The funnel will 
be emptied immediately. 

If a pebble is dropped in the funnel of water in the 
first part of this experiment the water will overflow. 
We thus show the impenetrability of matter, solid, 
liquid, and gas, all in one experiment. 

When a rubber ball is filled with water, how is the 
liquid made to enter the small opening? You squeeze 
the ball downwards to force out the inclosed air so as to 
make way for the water. Air bubbles are seen also. 
This pressure corresponds to that of the wire in the ex- 
periment with the funnel. 
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Public School Instruction as to Physiological Action of Alcohol. Il. 


By a Committee of Eleven State Presidents of the W. C. T. U., on January 9, 1904. 


First part of a reply to the physiological sub-committee of the committee of fifty, reported for adoption to the convention 
: at Cincinnati, Nov. 18, 1903. 


The sub-committee claim that, of the American physi- 
ologists who replied, all but one oppose the present tem- 
perance teaching in the schools. Examination of the 
eleven letters published shows how “eminently fitted” 
these gentlemen were to express an opinion. Three of 
the eleven say they know little or nothing about the 
school text-books on this subject; two say they are not 
fully acquainted with the literature on the alcohol ques- 
tion; three give no information as to whether or not 
they are familiar with the indorsed books. Of the re- 
maining three who do claim to be familiar with this 
school literature one enumerates, as indorsed, four books, 
two of which are not, and never have been indorsed, 
while the one he selected for special criticism is not only 
unindorsed and an old book now practically out of use, 
but one which has always been especially condemned by 
the scientific temperance instruction department on the 
very points for which he criticises it. Such ignorance 
is the more inexcusable since four of these physiologists 

_are themselves members of the sub-committee, or their 
assistants, chosen to prepare this report. 

Professor Howell, of Baltimore, one of the eleven, says: 

‘* About the fact that those who begin to use alcohol mod- 
erately incur the danger of becoming victims to its excessive 
use there can be no difference of opinion.’’ 

Thus far he is in harmony with the present teaching 
in the schools, He says he has not wholly made up his 
mind whether “it is the duty of the public schools to 
teash temperance, or rather total abstinence,” but the 
people have made up their minds; and the result is our 
present system of temperance education. Better evi- 
dence than has yet been brought against this teaching 
will have to be produced to change this popular verdict. 

One American physiologist, Dr. P. A. Levene, of New 
York, is pointed out in the report of Professors Bow- 
ditch and Hodge as an exception to those holding 
opinions adverse to the scientific temperance instruction. 
He is spoken of as “‘a recent acquisition to the ranks of 
American physiologists who should probably be classed 
with a small group of foreign scientists.” The only ap- 
parent reason for their attempt to discount this gentle- 
man’s opinions would seem to be his approval of temper- 
ance teaching in the schools. 

The following are some of the passages from his letter, 
"§jThere is no better weapon in the struggle against evil 
than knowledge. 

Of all we learn, we retain longest in our minds what we 
have learned in the days of our youth (on the principle of 
the law of reflexes). .... If only one child out of hundreds 


shall be saved by this method from alcoholism, the work will 
be worth doing. 


Testimony of Teachers. 


The report of Drs. Bowditch and Hodge in summing 
up the opinions of teachers, says: 

‘‘Practically all are agreed that the subject ought to re- 
ceive a reasonable amount of attention in connection with 
courses in physiology and hygiene,’’ but they are ‘‘ opposed 
to exacting legislation on the subject.’’ 

No one can justly claim that 240 or 330 lessons in 
physiology and hygiene including a due proportion of 
temperance matter, distributed thru nine years, which is 
the most that any law requires, is an unreasonable 
amount of study of this important subject. From 600 
to 900 lessons in geography are given in the same time. 
Why, then, should a law-abiding teacher object to a law 
requiring this moderate amount of physiology’ and hy- 
giene? It is the man who does not want to obey the 
law, “‘Thou shalt not steal,” who objects to exacting 
legislation against thieving. Every teacher quoted by 
the sub-committee’s report as objecting to specific require- 
ments in these laws can be matched by many others who 
do approve and are doing good work under such statutes. 


The sub-committee say that “ Each teacher must be 
allowed to work in his own way and adapt his teaching 
to needs of different classes of pupils and even to differ- 
ent individuals if the greatest good and the least harm 
is to result.” 

No law prescribes any method of teaching that will 
prevent any teacher from doing this. The laws simply 
require that this subject shall be taught as a regular 
branch, and that the necessary means and opportunities 
shall be provided for both teacher and pupil. 

The report says: n 

‘‘That the originators of this educational scheme were 
honest in their intentions there is no reason to doubt.’’ 

They here speak of originators as tho there had been 
more than one, but in discussing the history of temper- 
ance education they charge that it is a “purely auto- 
cratic” movement, that “for its origination, for its pol- 
icy, and for every development in its history, Mrs. Hunt 
is practically responsible.” 

Great movements almost always have had their initi- 
ative in individual conviction and power to combine with 
others in translating conviction into action. The tem- 
perance education laws of the United States represent 
not an autocracy, but the intelligent convictions of the 
American people who thru their various legislatures have 
said that their children shall have this education. 

If, before giving these volumes to the public, this 
physiological sub-committee had made an impartial study 
of the subject, they would have discovered that it is the 
official obligation of the superintendent of scientific tem- 
perance instruction “to originate, to advise, and to 
direct plans of work and to co-operate in carrying out 
the same” with the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union of our own and other nations, and hence, that 
this study, instead of being the work of an antocrat, 
represents in this country more than a quarter of a 
million of earnest, educated, intelligent Christian women, 
wives, and mothers, who are so many co-laborers for this 
form of education which the men of the nation in our 
legislative assemblies have voted shall be given the chil- 


dren of this country. 
(To be continued.) 


EXPON 
Gifts to Education. 

During the past year American benevolence is esti- 
mated at $100,000,000. This is an estimate only, and 
does not, by any means, include all American contribu- 
tions to philanthropic enterprises. Nobody really knows 
how much Americans give, and all tables must, necessa- 
rily, be estimates. 

The following are some of the noteworthy gifts of the 
year: 


Mrs. J. W. Winthrop, to Princeton semi- 
nary : , ‘ , $2,000,000 
John D. Rockefeller, to Chicago university 1,850,000 


John D. Rockefeller, to secondary schools of 


Chicago . : : , 1,250,000 
Harvard university, Cambridge, additions to 

endowment ; ‘ ‘ 1,655,000 
Miss May P. Ropes, to many colleges . 1,000,000 
Mrs. E. M. Anderson, to Barnard 1,000,000 
The Wyman gift to Johns Hopkins. 500,000 
Mrs. F. F. Thompson, to Teachers college 350,000 
M. Hartley Dodge, to Columbia university 300,000 
Orthodox Jewish seminary endowment 500,000 
Isaac M. Wise Memorial, Hebrew seminary 

endowment ‘ , P 275,000 
Andrew Carnegie, to Mechanics and Trades- 

men’s institute . ‘ ir 250,000 
John D. Rockefeller, to Vassar college 200,000 
H. M. Hanna, to Western Reserve college 100,000 
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A Chalk Talk in Geography: Commercial Scandinavia. 


By Walter J. Kenyon, State Normal School, San Francisco. 


The following commercial treatment of Scandinavia is 
intended, not as a chalk talk itself, but as a suggestion 
of how the teacher may round out achalk talk, or rather, 
several talks, of her own. No one talk need be more 
than fifteen minutes long. The books cited are such as 
should be found on the shelves of every school library. 
The page-by-page references facilitate their use very 
much. The illustrations are designedly rough and ready, 
being such as can be quickly sketched upon the black- 
board by the teacher as she talks. It is presumed, of 
course, that the formal or locative geography of Europe 
will have been taught prior to the presentation of com- 
mercial topics. And, as a special review for our present 
purposes, this treatment begins with a lesson on the for- 
mal geography of the Scandinavian peninsula. 


Formal Geography of the Region. 


lakes.* Also, that the longer riversare in Sweden, show- 
ing that the divide of the peninsula is near the western 
side.* 

3. Political boundaries. 

Let the pupils find the political boundaries between 
Norway and Sweden and between these countries and 
Russia.* This having been done, mark these boundaries 
in red chalk upon your blackboard map. 

4, The cities of Scandinavia. 

On the text-book map let the pupils find Stockholm 
and Christiania, and have them state the location in each 
case.* Have them locate, also, Gottenberg, Bergen, 
Trondhjem, and Hammerfest.* As fast as these cities 
are found locate them in red chalk upon your blackboard 
map. 





In the first place, the teacher 
draws upon her blackboard a good- 
sized outline of Scandinavia. She 
shows the fiord coast of Norway 
with some care, since this is one of 
the most important features of the 
map. The lowlands are now filled 
in with green chalk and the high- 
lands with white. The principal 
lakes and rivers are put in with 
charcoal. A few touches of char- 
coal are used also to shadow the 
highlands and so bring out the re- 
lief effect seen in Fig. 1. 

This map should be somewhat 
carefully drawn. It is to remain 
on the board for constant refer- 
ence until the topic of Scandinavia 
is finished. 

There is a very serviceable ref- 
erence map of the peninsula in 
Redway’s Advanced Geography, 
Appendix XVII. The pictured re- 
lief in this bulletin (Fig. 1) is in- 
tended for the teacher’s copying. 

1. Scandinavia in its relation to 
the rest of Europe. 

Have the pupils find the penin- 
sula on the text-book map of 
Europe. With this' map before 
them let them say what waters and 
land surround |Scandinavia.* Let 
them say in what direction it lies 
from us and what ocean we would 
cross to reach it.* 

2. Natural features. 

Elicit that the highlands are in 
the western part, chiefly in Norway, 
and that the lowlands are in the 
eastern part, chiefly in Sweden.* 

Have the pupils notice the deep- 
ly indented coast of Norway. Ex- 
plain, briefly,at this time, that these 
ocean inlets are called “ fiords.” 

Let them notice that Sweden, in 
particular, contains a great many 


*In each of these formal map ex- 
ercises see that the pupil’s statement 
is based upon a map image and nota 
word omy In the formula, 

‘*New York lies at the mouth of 











the Hudson river,’’ the mental pic- 
ture involved may be any one of 
three: 

1, It may be the visual image of the printed statement, 
without reference to the map. 

2. It may be the auditory image of the spoken statement, 
without reference to the map. 


Fig. 1 —Map of Scandinavia. 


3. It may be the visual image of the map area, containing 
to New York and the Hudson river in their locations relative 
each other and to the rest of the ——. The teacher is ever 
in danger of accepting No. 1 or 2 and supposing it to be No. 3 
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A Race of Sailors. 


The people of any land are what their surroundings 
make them. Good harbors make mariners and mer- 
chants; fertile valleys make farmers, and the falls of our 
rivers build the factory towns which make us a manufac- 
turing nation. 

In Scandinavia we have a particularly ready study of 
this geographic control of the works and ways of men. 
Their land is not adapted to supporting a large popula- 
tion, so the Scandinavians are notably a seafaring people. 

Only one-fiftieth of Norway is arable land, and in 
Sweden less than one-tenth. The rest is made up of 
steep mountain land, either bare or forested. These 
conditions drive the bulk of the Scandinavians either to 
their coast fisheries or to service on the high sea. Read 
Adams’ Commercial Geography, pp. 258-60 and 262. 

The Scandinavian sailors are known in every part of 
the world. If we should step aboard a ship in Bombay, 
or any other distant port, we would probably find that 
some of the crew had been born on the crags over some 
Norwegian fiord, or perhaps in sight of some Swedish 
lake. Ship captains are always glad to get these Norse 
sailors. They are obedient and know how to do their 
work. Many of them get their training for the sea in 
the great fisheries on the coast of Norway. See remarks, 
p. 150 and top of 125, Vol. II., “Land of the Midnight 
Sun;” also “ Footprints of Travel,” 245. 

The Norwegians are not only sailors; they are captains 
and owners. Save Great Britain and the United States, 
Norway has more freight vessels on the ocean than any 
other country in the world. Having little of her own to 
carry these ships do an ocean express business for the 
other nations, just as an expressman in our town will 
carry boxes and bales for other people and then go home 
with his earnings. Adams’ “Commercial Geography,” 
p. 262 and 158, gives an idea of the significance of this 
immense “carrying trade.” Tarr & McMurry, Third 
Book, p. 255-6, remarks in the same vein. 


The Codfish of Half the World. 


The Norway fisheries are described in detail in “ Land 
of the Midnight Sun,” Vol. II. The famous Lofoden 
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boats and lived their life on land and sea. He helped 
catch codfish and tells just how it was done. He gives 


us an idea of the enormous number of codfish caught, 
and of the simple, homely life of the fishermen. In his 
company we see how the cod liver oil is made, which is 
sold at the corner drug store in our owntown. “ Around 
the World,” Second Book, has some pictures and reading 
for children on this subject, p. 99-101. 

Besides the cod fishing the Norwegians do a big busi- 
ness in herring, using great nets. Read p. 146-50, 
‘Land of the Midnight Sun,” II. There are references 
to fishing elsewhere in the book, but those cited will be 
ample for the teacher’s purposes. Of course, the art of 
presenting the subject is to minimize the technical de- 
tails and bring out the landscape, the picturesqueness of 
the fisher’s life, and the fact that so large a part of the 
people are fishermen and sailors. 

“Land of the Long Night” deals with the Norway 
fisheries in a form available for children’s reading, pp. 
190-211, give a close acquaintance with the serious, hon- 
est fiord folk, who look only upon the sea and figure only 
upon fish. Even the cows and sheep eat fish! p. 237. 
See, also, “ Feats on the Fiord,” p. 4. 

“Footprints of Travel,” p. 248-9, tells of the shark 
fishing off the Norwegian coast. There is a reference 
to the Lofoden fishermen on p. 258-9. From Tromsoe. 
vessels start for the seal and walrus grounds. See p. 263.. 

A general account of cod fishing, herring fishing, etc.,, 
applicable to the present study, is to be found in “ Infor- 
mation Reader No. 1,” p. 120-6, and 148-52. The Lofo- 
den cod fisheries are told aboutin Modern Europe, 108-9. 
Stoddard, “ Norway,” p. 85, speaks of Bergen as the chief 
distributing point for Norway’s fish, and on p. 106-7 tells 
how most of the Lofoden cod fishing is done by the light 
of the aurora. “Glimpse of Three Coasts” gives a 
— description of Bergen as a fish market, p. 
235-6. 

The Tarr-McMurry Geography, Book Third, p. 254-7 
gives a resumé of Norway’s dependence upon the sea. 

Written review. 

1. Compare the occupations of the Norwegians with 
those of the Swedes. 

2. Why do foreign vessels so often have 
Scandinavian sailors? 

Things to remember: 

1. That Norway has few farmers and 
many sailors, and why. 

2. That Sweden has more farmers and a 
bigger population, and why. 

3. That the merchant fleets of the world 
are manned largely by Scandinavian sail- 
ors. 

Outline map test.* 


1. Shade an outline map of Scandinavia 
to show the great fishing region. 
2. Shade also the principal farming 
area. 
3. Print these words in place: 
Fisheries. Farming. 








Fig. 2.—With the Norse Fishermen in their boats. 


Island fisheries are dealt with in p. 115-34 and 145-6. 
Mr. Du Chaillu went with these Norse fishermen in their 





*The teacher makes these outline maps on 
her hectograph. 


_ The exports of Scandinavia will be taken up in a succeed- 
ing number. 








Jan. 22.—Nebraska Schoolmasters’ Club, at Lincoln. 
Supt. D. C. O’Connor, Norfolk, president; George L. Towne, 
Lincoln, secretary. 

Feb. 22.—Wisconsin State Liorary Association, at Mil- 
waukee. 

Feb. 23-25.—Department of Superintendence of the N. E. 
A., at Atlanta, Ga. Supt. a. P. Emerson, Buffalo; 
president; J. H. Hinemon, Little Rock, Ark., secretary. 

March 11-12.—Association of History Teachers of the Mid- 
dle States and Maryland, at Philacelphia, Pa. Prof. Lucy 





Coming Meetings. 





M. Salmon, Vassar college, president; Dr. Edward H. Cas- 
tle, Teachers college, secretary. 

March 25-26.—Central Illinois Teachers’ Association at 
Danville. Prin. F. D. Thompson, Galesburg High school, 
president. 

April 26-29. —International Kindergarten Union, at Roches- 
ter, N. Y. Miss Annie Laws, Chicago, president; Miss Eve- 
lyn Holmes, Charleston, S. C., secretary. 

July 5-9.—National Educational Association, at St. Louis, 
Mo. Dr. John W. Cook, De Kalb, Ill., president; Irwin 
Shepard, Winona, Minn., secretary. 
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The great educational awakening of the past twenty- 
five years notwithstanding, bookishness is still too 
largely in evidence. The chief reasons for its continu- 
ance are its incontestible cheapness and the poverty of 
the minds of teachers. 


That country is indeed poor which feels unable to 


supply more than the most meager kind of opportunity - 


for the development of noble womanhood in _ its 
daughters. There should be no stinting. The higher 
education of woman should stand for nothing less than 
the training to fullest womanhood. 


With the Louisiana Purchase exposition, the National 
Democratic convention, and the National Educational 
Association going on simultaneously, St. Louis is going 
to have a lively time of it. How the N. E. A. will fare 
under this condition of things is another question. Poor 
Dr, Shepard! 


The multiplication of periodicals intended for 
teachers continues unabated. This in itself, if other 
testimony were wanting, reveals how far we still are 
from a full realization of teaching as a profession. Jour- 
nals devoted to education, and published at a great out- 
lay of time and strength, turning the whole of dearly- 
bought experience to account in the increase of useful- 
ness, have, under this condition of affairs, but little ad- 
vantage in securing support over new ventures launched 
by hands unskilled in this particular department of en- 
deavor. Personal considerations still count for more, 
as a general rule, in securing subscribers, than profes- 
sional merit. There isthe additional disadvantage that 
the number of novices is unusually large in the field of 
teaching. These naturally lack pedagogic discernment 
and are readily persuaded to take the paper brought to 
their attention most promptly or most forcibly. Under 
the circumstances here indicated progress in the improve- 
ment of the teaching service is of necessity seriously re- 
tarded. The sooner the leaders realize this and labor 
with the state and local associations for an annual 
declaration of principles giving encouragement to worthy 
and efficient journals, and discouraging needless addi- 
tions to the list of established papers, the better it will 
be for public education in the United States, and espe- 
cially with reference to the elevation of teaching to the 
dignity it should of right possess. 


Some years since Dr. J. M. Rice wrote a famous series 
of articles on the American common school systems. He 
had taken several years in preparing himself by a close 
study of the best thought and practice concerning edu- 
cation. His studies of the work of schools consumed 
several months of the most painstaking labor. Equal 
care was exercised in the writing of the articles. The 
spirit of helpfulness and educational idealism permeated 
his observations. He wanted to render a service to the 
schools, and he succeeded far beyond the limits of his 
own expectations. The people of the country responded 
with astonishing interest. There was a general upheaval 
in many quarters, and many abuses were banished from 
the schools. 


The periodical publishing Dr. Rice’s articles was re- 
warded with an increased subscription list. Several edi- 
tors have since, with an eye to this result, attempted to 
repeat the successful departure. Approaching the sub- 
ject from a purely mercenary point of view they could 
not possibly find an extensive hearing. Persons of ex. 
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pert judgment, such as Dr. Rice displayed, are hard to 
find, and when found they are not willing to be limited 
to the sensational features which such editors are most 
desirous of having. One editor, of whom the educational 
world felt justified in expecting better things, selected 
for the writing of his series a teacher whose qualifica- 
tions for making a comparative study of educational sys- 
tems were of a most primitive sort. Her introduction to 
the public as an educational writer was thru an article 
revealing deplorable lack of understanding of the heart 
of the common school problems. Her present articles 
are naturally causing considerable irritation, and their 
very personal nature is likely to get both author and 
publishers into serious trouble. If the professional dig- 
nity of teaching were more solidly established, her pub- 
lished articles would not be marketable. Another such 
series as that by Dr. Rice, ten years since, may be 
needed, but the spirit of and in them should be one of 
sweetness, of a desire to help teachers, and of making 
the life of children richer, and their education more ef- 
ficient. , 


The Religious Education Association wiil hold its first 
meeting since its organization in Philadelphia on March 
2,3, and 4. The theme will be “The Bible in Practical 
Life.” The meeting will be under the management of 
the secretary, Dr. Ira Landrith. Each morning session 
will be devoted to special topics, as the Bible in colleges, 
seminaries, churches, Sunday schools, the press, and in 
the training of teachers. There will be three public 
evening meetings, the topics to be the Bible in religious 
experience, and in social and civic life. 


A movement is being started to prepare a petition to 
Congress for increase in the salaries of various govern- 
ment officials. Anyone interested should send his name 
and address to “Sentry Box,” 825 Vermont avenue, 
Washington, D. C., a non-partisan bureau not conducted 
for profit. Its founder is C. M. Post, whose connection 
with the Battle Creek sanitarium has made his name a 
household word in the world. The movement can be well 
understood from a glance at the following list: 

Present Salary Proposed Salary 
President . F $50,000 $75,000 
Vice-President . ; 8,000 15,000 
Each Cabinet Officer 8,000 10,000 
Chief Justice 10,500 15,000 
Associate Justices 10,000 12,000 
United States Senators . 5,000 10,000 
Members of House of i 
Representatives 5,000 7,500 


EPR 
Supt. Estelle Reel’s Solution. 
The Indian problem is in process of solution according 
to Miss Reel—the superintendent of Indian schools. 
The young Sioux are getting not only a fair degree 
of book learning, but they are being taught agriculture 


_in a practical way. There isa garden connected with 


each school, and they are shown how to plant and. culti- 
vate potatoes, beans, cabbages, and various other vege- 
tables. Wherever irrigation is feasible they are shown 
its application. 

The young girls are instructed in housekeeping, cook- 
ing, sewing, mending and the like. They take to these 
arts readily and are much cleverer with their fingers 
than white children. While excelling in manual dex- 
terity, the Indian children are slow to comprehend ab- 
stract ideas. They can be taught to cipher very well, but 
mental arithmetic puzzles them sadly. It is far better 
to teach them how to make a crop and keep the house 
decently than to employ them in parsing sentences or 
studying history. They take interest only in the tangi- 
ble and the concrete, something they can perceive with 
the eye. 

There is no longer any opposition to the children at- 
tending the government schools on the part of the par- 
ents. The solution of the Indian problem is not an 
easy one. The two chief factors to thatend are industrial 
education and the white people. 
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Impressions of Our English Visitors. 


Many educators in America at the present time are 
looking forward with considerable curiosity to the re- 
ports of the Mosely education commission. Many expect 
to profit by the criticisms, others desire to see what was 
praised, while still others may be awaiting the laurels of 
commendation for themselves. Several English papers 
have recently published most complete reports of the work 
being done. Perhaps the best of these reports appeared 
in the London Schoolmaster from the pen of Mr. Henry 
Coward, president of the English National Union of 
Teachers. There is less criticism than we might like, but 
his impressions are well worth reading. 

The following is an account of the commission’s trip 
thru New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Chicago, based 
upon Mr. Coward’s narrative: 

The commission arrived in New York on Oct. 10, but 
they had not been allowed to begin their impression 
gathering upon land. Some worthy travelers of the 
deep had forestalled President Butler and other enter- 
tainers and they had received “ much valuable prelim- 
inary information.” One “ excellent American type” had 
told them that “civics” was a great feature of the school 
work and had illustrated by the following story which 
apparently made an impression: 

“‘A mother in the United States had occasion to chas- 
tise her boy of seven for some little fault. The child 
cried rather bitterly, but in a minute or two he stood 
up and said to his mother, ‘ Madame, do not think I am 
weeping because of the pain of your punishment. My 
grief is because of the insult you have offered to a free, 
independent citizen of the United States.’” 

About the first thing the members seem to have 
wanted to see, was the “famous Waldorf Astoria hotel— 
perhaps the largest and most luxurious in the world, and 
which the Americans consider to be ‘top-fly’ in hotel- 
keeping.” 

Our newspapers did not appeal to our cousins as they 
were felt to be inexact. “‘ We have all,” writes Mr. 
Coward, “more or less been troubled by the ‘inter- 
viewers.’ All the papers, on the day after our landing, 
had some account of us—more or less true—and an epi- 
tome of what some of us are supposed to have said.” 

Our hospitality seems to have been greatly appre- 
ciated, and thruout the trip all the members were en- 
thusiastic over their reception. The first feature of our 
educational system to be particularly noticed was the 
free lecture system in New York, which was conducted 
the writer said, “not only with a view to increase the 
knowledge of the people, but with the distinct object of 
cultivating a high spirit of patriotism. Mr. Coward 
seems to have thought this work necessary, for he writes: 

“Tf, however, we may judge from what we see and 
hear from the average New York citizen he already be- 
lieves New York to be in all respects the best city in the 
world.” 

Mr. Coward gives a detailed explanation of New York’s 
school system which shows how carefully everything 
was observed. The salaries of teachers he thought large. 
“ After taking into account,” he writes, “the extra cost 
of living in New York these amounts make our English 
salaries miserably small in comparison with our New 
York brethren.” Mr. Coward was struck by “ the various 
agencies employed” to arouse patriotism. 

“Patriotic songs are sung. The American flag is 
kept well in sight in every school, and by the New York 
state law is kept flying during sohool hours over the out- 
side of, every school, while every morning the flag is 
saluted and a form of words repeated by all the children 
pledging fidelity to the flag form a part of the daily 
opening service. This ceremony was witnessed by us in 
several schools. A favorite morning song—I am not 
sure it is not compulsory—is ‘America’ beginning ‘My 
country, ’tis of thee,’ sung to the tune of our National 
Anthem. The authorities claim that in a very short 
time they turn these foreign children into genuine Ameri- 
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can citizens, as proud of America and her liberty as those 
born within her borders.” 

All the observers described our expenditure on schools 
as “liberal” or “lavish.” Mr. Coward says: 

“What strikes one most in New York is the intense 
belief in the people of all classes in education, and the 
determination to spare no expense in placing the means of 
a thoro education within the reach of all. The whole of the 
public schools are absolutely free from the kindergarten 
right up to the university, as well as all the books, etc., 
used. Every means seems to be taken in New York to 
use the materials provided, instead of making it difficult 
for such to be the case. Inside the schools one is struck 
by the splendid provision of books, apparatus, and appli- 
ances of the best kind.” 

“In the equipment of the school we are far behind 
our New York friends. Nothing ‘shoddy’ or mean in- 
side a New York school. ‘Whatever is the best is the 
best for the school,’ is the motto carried out, regardless 
of expense.” 

The evening schools interested the party and they 
were enthusiastic over them. One feature of the New 
York schools was criticised, the slight instruction in 
needlework. The English give three hours a week to 
the subject while the New York schools but one. The 
New York system was generally declared well organized 
and equipped, and seems to have struck them favorably. 
The problem of our conglomerate population seems to 
have been fully appreciated. The size of the schools 
was universally condemned. 


Philadelphia. 


The first impression the visitors received was that the 
classes were too large. They found classes of sixty and 
seventy-two pupils, which certainly should not be allowed. 

The low salaries of the place were criticised, but the 
general impression was good, for we read: 

‘‘ Notwithstanding the drawbacks there are some ex- 
cellent schools in the city, well supplied with apparatus 
and every mechanical contrivance to assist the teachers. 
A curious feature of the schools in Philadelphia, which I 
had not come across before, is that the maps are actually 
painted on the walls of the class-room, tho the teachers 
do not consider the plan a success. Teaching by means 
of pictures is very common in the American schools, ex- 
cellent series of poets, statesmen, landscapes, mountains, 
rivers, flowers, birds, etc., etc. Each child has a picture, 
and the geography, history, composition, and other les- 
sons are taught by their aid. The teaching in the prac- 
tising school of the City Training school or Training 
College for teachers by means of these pictures struck 
me as a distinctly good feature, and Miss Hall, the prin- 
cipal, took considerable pains to illustrate to us what 
could be done in this way.” 

The Central high school was described at considerable 
length, for there is nothing like it in England. 

The defective class system was highly praised as follows: 

“ Philadelphia is doing more for the defective class of 
child than many other towns; seven centers are open, 
and the work is well begun on similar lines to that car- 
ried onin London, Manchester, Bristol, and other towns 
at home. The enthusiasm and perseverance of Dr. and 
Miss Keene have forced home the need of this work in 
Philadelphia, the latter having visited England specially 
to learn how the work is being carried on. New York city 
was disappointing in this respect—only one small center 
having been yet set up.” 

The Commercial museum was highly commended and 
it was suggested that similar ones should be established 
in England. From Philadelphia the party went to “‘ New- 
haven” to visit Yale. The football team must have been 
trotted out, for Mr. Coward thought “a special feature 
of the university is its attention to the physical well- 
being of its students.” 

From ‘ Newhaven” the party went to Boston, which 
interested them greatly on its historical side. Here they 
seemed to feel more at home than in any other city. 
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They soon found that “the schools generally approached 
more nearly to our English schools than in any place” 
they had previously visited. 

The manual training work in the grades interested 
the party. One thing was disliked, for Mr. Coward 
writes: 

“Here was the first case where we saw the woodwork 
being taught to boys by women, which certainly struck 
me personally as too great a strain on a woman’s capa- 
bilities.” 

The special sewing teachers seemed curious, for “ ordi- 
nary teachers are entirely relieved of teaching this sub- 
ject, sixty special teachers being engaged in the work.” 
“The good system of high schools, well equipped and 
absolutely free of cost to the pupils,” was an especially 
commended feature. 

Mr. Coward visited the Bridgewater, Mass., Normal 
school and speaks very highly of it. One fact that 
struck him was “ that every student, in the rooms where 
they could be used, was provided with an expensive 
microscope.” Of the teaching, he says: “In observing 
the teaching given to the students we were struck with 
the fact that every lesson seemed to be given with a 
view to its being taught again to children, or, in other 
words, much more attention was paid to the method of 
the lesson than to the acquirement by the students of 
information for themselves. Every student in turn is 
expected to, and does, stand in front of the other stu- 
dents and gives a lesson in every subject, the points of 
the lesson being freely discussed by the other students. 
It will easily be seen that with this method of teaching 
the scope of the work taken by the students is not so 
great as is attempted in our training colleges at home, 
but I am not sure that greater confidence and power to 
interest the pupils is not acquired.” 

In visiting Harvard and Wellesley great attention was 
given tothe fact that many students earn their way 
thru college. The Boston evening classes were greatly 
commended. Of Boston itself we read “Boston is an 
acknowledged center of culture with its many historical, 
literary, and scientific societies and clubs.” From Bos- 
ton the party went to Chicago where they were received 
by Dr. Harper and the press representatives. “Here, as 
elsewhere, the newspaper reporters were on the alert, 
and the next morning’s papers contained some extraordi- 
nary evidence of the imaginative and descriptive powers 
of the Chicago press man.” 

Chicago. : 

‘The schools were at once declared to be too large but 
the equipment was decided to be of the best. 

One evening Dr. Harper’s young men entertained the 
commissioners at dinner. Mr. Coward tells of the visit 
as foliows: 

“ During the dinner the students greeted us by sing- 
ing “God Save the King,” to which we responded by 
singing “America.” The students also treated us to 
some of their college “yells”—a custom of schools and 
colleges of America. One of them ran, “Who are the 
Mosely Commissioners?” The answer being “yelled ” by 
the students, “First in war, first in peace, first in the 
hearts of Chicago men.” 

As I was one of the speakers that evening, I suggested 
the following asa “yell” from our party: “Who are 
the Chicago men?” “ First in education, first in freedom, 
and first in hospitality.” Needless to say that this was 
enthusiastically received. All the waiters at the dinner 
were students who receive their own board free for the 
work of waiting on their fellow-students—another in- 
stance of the means by which those unblessed by wealth 
go thru their university career in America.” 

In company with Dr. Nightingale, of Cook county, he 
visited a rural school of which he says: 

“ Situated on the edge of a forest, with not a house in 
sight, we found the Palos Park school in a little wooden 
building. Twenty-four children out of thirty-two on 
the books were present, none coming less than a mile, 
and some over four miles to school. The mistress, Miss 
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Catharine McClaughry, was a graduate of the Chicago 
Normal school, and received a salary of £130 per annum. 
The building was not so good and substantially built as 
some of our own village schools, but each child had a 
good single desk, the walls were decorated with beautiful 
pictures, and single-handed the teacher was endeavoring 
to keep occupied those twenty-four children, from the 
six year old to the stalwart boy of fourteen, who was 
evidently proud of being at the head of the school. 
Much use was made of simple kindergarten work—“ busy 
work” it was here called—by the children while waiting 
for their turn to “recite,” as taking part in the lessons 
is called. Miss McClaughry was heroically doing her 
work in this out-of-the-way district school, and we could 
not help thinking of the many noble men and women 
plodding away in our own rural schools at home with 
much the same difficulties as we have found here. In 
America there is a gradual amalgamation of these small 
schools going on into central schools, the children being 
conveyed to and from them in vans at the public ex- 
pense.” 

“Pupil government” and “child study,” as seen in 
Chicago, Mr. Coward was rather inclined to class as fads. 
His final impressions have not yet reached us. 

An observer who accompanied the commission has de- 
clared: 

“It is difficult, if not impossible, for an outsider to 
gauge the educational value of all this variety of instruc- 
tion. Americans themselves, when not under the influ- 
ence of “ megalomania,” admit that they are at present 
in an experimental stage, trying all sorts of new ideas, 
but not yet sure how it will all work out. With uni- 
versities and colleges all over the country in an equal 
state of uncertainty and constant experiment, secondary 
education is free, as it is not in England, to experiment 
widely and even rashly incurricula and methods of teach- 
ing. There is no doubt that we need more freedom in 
this direction, and that our ancient universities, with 
whom lies the key of the situation, would do well to rec- 
ognize a wider and more varied standard of culture. The 
public schools would then be more free to make new de- 
partures; and the organization of secondary education 
on its commercial and technical side, which is the great 
work before our new local authorities, would be much 
facilitated. But it strikes one that American education 
suffers in the opposite direction, from not having suffi- 
ciently definite standards at the top. There is almost 
too much freedom; and one result of this is that colleges 
and secondary schools alike seem to attempt too much, 
thereby runnirg the risk of doing nothing really well. 


' My own impression, which I give for what it is worth, is 


that somewhere between the unlimited freedom for edu- 
cational experiment in America and the narrow tradi- 
tions of higher education in England there lies a golden 
mean which neither people has yet reached, but in the 
quest for which each has something to learn from the 
other. We at home are moving much more slowly, ham- 
pered by the traditions of centuries and by the lament- 
able indifference to education that still marks all ranks 
of society in England.” 

To give another view we quote Mr. Charles Rowley, of 
Manchester, England. He said that what impressed him 
most was the complete absence of the religious difficulty 
and snobbery which existed in England. 

“There is no religious difficulty,” he said. ‘‘ They 
teach the principles of morality, religion, and truth; but 
there are no sectarian differences, and even the leaders 
of education, when consulted on the subject, could not 
understand this country being fettered with difficulties 
of this kind. And as to the absence of snobbery, you 
may judge for yourself when I tell you that in one of the 
ordinary elementary schools in Washington there were 
amongst the students a son of President Roosevelt; two 
of the grandchildren of the late President Garfield, and 
the children of four senators. Here you see the demo- 
cratic principle at work in reality. Of course, snobbery 
is not altogether extinct in the states, as there are some 
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exclusive schools in existence which a certain class of 
rich people maintain.” 

As to the relative merits of the two systems he said: 

“That is rather a big question, but I think they are 
pretty much on a par with ourselves, and generally 
speaking there is no advance on our teaching. One of the 
great defects of American life is ‘hurry.’ Everything 
is done in a hurry, and this tendency to rush creeps into 
the school system. Education suffers in consequence, 
for you cannot have culture and education in a hurry.” 

On the question of culture Mr. Rowley told the fol- 
lowing story on Chicago: 

“A professor of one of the colleges was asked about 
the teaching of culture, and he replied ‘We have no 
culture in Chicago, but when we do take to culture we 
shall make it hum.’ And this,” said Mr. Rowley, “was 
the spirit that ran thru everything they took in hand. 
The effect of the driving methods was apparent in the 
alertness of the children, but it also resulted in super- 
ficiality.” 

Mr. Rowley is decidedly of the opinion that in Eng- 
land they are not much behind the Americans in educa- 
tional matters. “To speak frankly, I do not.” “There 
are,” he said, “no doubt many things that we can learn 
from them with advantage, but there is no need to be 
alarmed as to the future. In the matter of higher tech- 
nical education I think we in Manchester are ahead of 
them, and in all the places we visited we never came 
across an institution so complete in all its details and so 
well adapted as the Technological Institute of Man- 
chester.” 

Some writers of the daily press have been saying that the 
commission had better come back again and find out what 
we really have. These remarks were based on the state- 
ment that the commissioners said that we had no private 
schools. The following shows what they did say: 

“Side by side with the public high-school system of 
America there exist, toa greater extent than might at 
first be supposed, private schools. The number 
of private schools is apparently on the increase, and. . . 
the demand for them will probably grow. Many of them 
are connected with religious bodies, and include in their 
curriculum systematic religious teaching, which makes 
them attractive to parents who regret the entire absence 
of religion from the public-school system. The best 
teaching in English schools has little or nothing to learn 
from America, but when we look at the general spirit and 
‘go’ of the whole educational system we must confess 
that we in England sorely need to wake up.” 

EPI 


The Schools of Sweden. 


Sweden seldom attracts the attention of the average 
American teacher, altho in matters educational it has 
many lessons for educators thruout the world. 

The standard of popular education in Sweden has 
been steadily rising from the time of the Reformation; 
and the indications point to even greater efficiency 
ahead. It should be noted thata large preponderance of 
the population of the kingdom has remained of a rural 
character and public education has been adapted most 
closely to agricultural needs. 

The first beginnings of the national school system were 
made in 1686. In that year a law was enacted to ensure 
for all children a sound religious education, so far as read- 
ing and knowledge of the Lutheran catechism were con- 
cerned. In 1842 the national compulsory law of educa- 
tion was introduced. Modifying acts have appeared since, 
but the present system comes from that date. As a result 
of its excellence, practically everyone in the country can 
read and write. 

The boundaries of a parish and a school district usually 
coincide. The deliberative authority is the parish council 
and the executive is a school board which is made of the 
pastor as chairman, and four men or women chosen by the 
council. Once a year, too, all the teachers of the district 
meet for the discussion of local educational matters. The 
school board supervises the primary schools of the dis- 
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trict, but for purposes of inspection it may employ head- 
masters anda communal inspector. The diocesan chapter, 
again, supervises the management and working of all 
schools in the diocese. 

The national government employs forty-seven inspect- 
ors appointed for six years, to take a general oversight 
of the schools. These inspectors are under the direction 
of the general department of education. It would seem 
as tho this elaborate system of supervision might account 
for the prevailing high standard of excellence. 

Each school district is compelled by law to have at 
least one school. If possible it must have two divi- 
sions, @ junior and asenior. In the larger places there 
are schools somewhat like our high schools. The school 
age begins with the end of the child’s seventh year, and 
ends with its fourteenth, altho even then he may not be 
exempt unless he has reached a certain grade. Chil- 
dren may be educated at home if the board considers 
the parents or guardians competent to see to their 
education. In all other cases attendance is compulsory, 
and if, after sufficient warning, the children are not sent 
to school, they may be removed from the parents’ or 
guardians’ control and maintained elsewhere at their 
expense. In the case of extreme poverty children may 
be exempted after passing a minimum grade. 

The course of study includes as obligatory: religious 
instruction, the ordinary elementary subjects, geometry, 
physical and natural science, gymnastics, manual training 
and gardening. The school year lasts for thirty-four 
weeks, The time is often subdivided between different 
groups of pupils. 

The teachers are of two grades—senior for the 
upper classes, and junior for the lower. The seniors are 
of both sexes, the juniors chiefly women. The parish 
councils have the appointing power. The appointments 
are made from an eligible list furnished by the school 
board as the result of examinations. Teachers cannot 
be removed except on account of serious faults or gross 
incapacity, and then only after a warning has been given. 
A teacher who has been dismissed may appeal to the dio- 
cesan chapter, and from it to the government. 

There are twelve training colleges in the country, 
seven for men and five for women. Each has a practice 
school attached to it. Candidates must show evidence 
of a knowledge of elementary subjects and be at least 
sixteen years old. The course covers four years and 
the instruction is gratuitous. The curriculum includes 
Swedish grammar and literature; religious knowledge, 
mathematics, history, geography, writing, theory and 
method of teaching and training, natural science, draw- 
ing, music and singing, gymnastics, and sloyd, and gar- 
dening. A final examination has to be passed to obtain 
a certificate. 

Considering the qualifications required, the teachers’ 
salaries seem small. The salaries of senior certificated 
masters and mistresses are only $162 for the first five 
years, with increases of $27 for each succeeding period 
of five years up to $216. They receive in addition lodg- 
ings, fuel, forage for a cow, or equivalent in money. 
Special allowances are given for work beyond the eight 
months of the school year and for extra classes during 
it. Junior teachers receive even smaller salaries. Pen- 
sions of from $160 to $190 are provided in part by the 
school district and in part by the government, as well as 
an insurance fund for widows and orphans. 

The cost of maintenance is divided between the school 
districts and the state. The districts provide and main- 
tain the school buildings, furniture, apparatus, cleaning 
and warming, and with government aid pay the salaries. 
The state supports the pension funds, and maintains the 
training colleges and the inspectors. The Swedes have 
introduced a number of interesting features into their 
system Among these are holiday colonies for weakly 
children, workshop refuges for the very poor, and high 
schools intended to educate younger persons of the 
humbler classes in civic duties and the like. 





Per‘ectly healthy people have pure, rich blood. Hood’s Sarsaparilla purifies 
and enriches the bloc.d and makes people heszlthy, 
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A Proposed Course in History. 
Report of Committee of Chicago Principals’ Associaticn. 


Introduction. 


The committee recommends that h.story work extend 
thru the eight grades of the elementary course. 

History regarded as cause and effect—the ss 
aspect of the subject—has little place in any of the grades 
and certainly none at all in the lower grades. But stories 
simple enough to charm the ear of a kindergarten child may 
have an historic content. These stories, very simple at first, 
may gradually become more direct and merge the ideal into 
the real, and from the simple and individual movement pass 
into the more complex national movement of real history. 

The personal element, in action, universally attracts the 
child. He wants people, things that move and talk, and he 
wants them to do something. To take advantage of this 
characteristic of childhood in the interest of history there 
must b2 presented stories of persons and places with which 
he will have to deal in his more advanced work. Thus are 
planted in the child’s mind germs of knowledge destined to 
develop and form a basis for successive accretions. 

When the formal text-book is piaced in the pupil’s hands 
he should be so familiar with the characters in history that 
his mind need not be diverted from the real work of follow- 
ing the tangled thread of historicmovement. These historic 
people around whom all history gathers, as well as the 
simple traditions and myths which enlighten the literature 
of history and make it intelligible, should be familiar to the 
= before an attempt is made to present formal history 
study. 

The committee has therefore recommended a continuous 
course of stories, trying to select those which have in them 
a more or less well defined historic content. 

Furthermore it is recognized that history is a sociological 
study. Not what man has done alone, but what he does in 
certain environment and in combination with his fellows is 
the essence of history. Therefore whatever bears upon the 
social functions and activities has historical significance. 
Social irritations and movements frequently culminate in 
historic epochs. In the suggestions and recommendations 
for the lower grades these considerations have not been 
overlooked. 

There is no pedagogical value in treating the child’s mind 
as a storehouse for the accumulation of facts against a 
possible future contingency. The premise underlying this 
course is that were the child to leave school at any year 
from the first to the eighth his history training would be 
accomplished to the extent of his ability. The facts we 
teach will be generally forgotten; the breadth of horizon 
and clearness of perspective will abide forever. Narrowness 
of vision, provincialism, jingoism, under the name of patriot- 
ism, have vitiated much of our history teaching. America 
came late into the field of history. Her history cannot be 
adequately understood if it alone constitutes the history in 
the elementary course. 

In the primary grades the lessons in literature, geography, 
nature study, construction work and er often overlap. 
This is no detriment; nor should it be urged as a reason for 
the withdrawal of any one of the subjects from the public 
schools. Rather the course of study should be made com- 
plete for each subject, regardless of this necessary over- 
lapping; then the principal and teachers in each school 
should so correlate their work that useless repetition may be 
avoided in teaching the different subjects. This will be 
found helpful rather than embarrassing. 

In presenting this outline the committee offers the follow- 
ing statements for consideration: 

1. In beginning the work an effort was made to formulate 
what would be desirable as an ideal course of study for the 
grades. 

2. dt was necessary to modify this ideal because of the 
lack of time and the paucity of material for graphic, experi- 
mental, and constructional representation in most schools. 

3. It was necessary to modify this ideal because of the 
great variety of conditions that exist in city schools due to 
the various types of population, culture accessories and aids, 
and the internal organizations of the schools themselves. 

4. This ideal was further modified because of the differ- 
ences of opinion among educators as to what an ideal course 
of study for the grade schools really is. These differerces 
of opinion seem to be based upon a difference of conviction 
as to the real motive and responsibility of our public school 
system. There are homeopathic, allopathic, and eclectic 
schools of teachers as well as of physicians. 

5. It was necessary therefore to work out a course of 
study that should be both extensive and intensive; that 
should be so flexible that any school in the city with a 
reasonable degree of effort could reach its minimum require- 
ments; that should be so broad in scope that the most ad- 
vancéd and favored schools need not go beyond its limits to 
exhaust their resources, and yet so definite that in any 
grade in the city system one can say ‘‘these ideas are being 
worked out this year.’’ 
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6. To the work of meeting these limitations the com- 
mittee set itself. Some of the working material of this 
course may properly be claimed by the committees on liter- 
ature, geography, nature study and construction work. Those 
who consider this course too heavy for the allotted time are 
respectfully referred to the course proper as outlined, which 
the committee considers reasonable. This outline is not to 
- ices with the suggestive lists of illustrative ma- 

rrial. 


An Outline for History Teaching. 


_ The outline which follows is one of general plan and par- 
ticular suggestions. The plan is embodied in the first part 
of each grade outline. The suggestions are intended to 
offer the means by which the plan may be carried out, and 
are embodied in suggestive lists of topics. These sugges- 
tive lists are subject to change in any school. They embody 
rage than any one school can do, even were it desirable to 

o all. 

The civic relations are to be recognized in each grade as 
noted below. The best available material for this work is 
contained in the outlines prepared by Mr. H. W. Thurston 
of the normal school. 


First Grade. 


1. Myths and stories. (See suggested list.) 
2. Phases of institutional life within the comprehension of 
the child. The following are suggestive: 
(a) Concrete illustrations of the divisions of labor. 
(b) Work of the policeman, postman, motorman, fire- 
man, etc. 
(c) Current events that interest a child of this age. 
(d) Anniversaries: Thanksgiving, Christmas, Washing- 
ton’s Birthday, etc. 
Topics (c) and (d) should appear in each grade. 
Topic (b) should appear in each grade, being expanded 
as the grade advances. 


SUGGESTIVE MATERIAL. 


(The figures refer to books in the reference lists at the end 
of this report.) 


The Three Bears, 2. Washington’s Birthday. 

Tne Crow and the Pitchér, 2. The Wind and the Sun, 2. 

The Happy Family, 1. The Walnut Tree that Wanted 

The Pea Blossoms, 1. to bear Tulips, 6. 

The Man who Wanted to Chain Jack and the Bean Stalk, 2. 
the Sea, 6. Carl and the Earthworm, 6. 


Eskimo Stories, 4, 5, 27. Anniversaries. 

Hiawatha Stories, 3. Thanksgiving Stories. 
Mondamin, Pearlfather, The Mayflower, Plymouth 
Bow and Arrow Making, Rock, 7. 

Making the Canoe, etc. Miles Standish, The First 

Christmas Stories, 11. Winter 


er. 
Story of the Christ Child. Samoset and Squanto, 8. 
Story of Santa Claus. The First Thanksgiving. 
Legend of St. Christopher, Fourth of July. 

6 


A Story of the Flag, 12, 

The Little Match Girl, 2. Bunker Hill, 12. 
The Fir Tree, 1, 2. Yankee Doodle. 
‘<?T was the Night Before Paul Revere’s Ride, 9. 

Christmas,”’ 10. Lincoln’s Birthday. 
Decoration Day. 

The Outlines for the Grades above the first will be published in suc- 
ceeding numbers. 





Worry 
A Sure Starter for Ill Health. 


Useless worrying (a form of nervousness) is indirectly 
the result (through the nerves) of improper feeding. A 
furniture man of Memphis says: 

‘‘ About a year ago I was afflicted with nervous spells, 
would worry so over trivial things. 

‘*T went to consult one of the best physicians in Memphis 
and he asked among many questions if I drank coffee. 

‘‘His advice was: ‘Go to some provision store and get a 
box of Postum, drink it in place of coffee and as you are 
confined to your desk to a great extent try and get out in 
the open ait as much as possible.’ I followed his instruc- 
tions regarding the Postum. 

‘‘At that time my weight was 142 and I was taking all 
kinds of drugs and medicines to brace me up, but all failed; 
to-day I weigh 165 and all of my old troubles are gone, and 
all the credit it due to having followed this wise physician’s 
advice and cut off the coffee and using Postum in its place. 

‘‘T now consider my health perfect. I am willing to go 
before a notary public and testify that it was all due to my 
having used Postum in place of coffee.’’ Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason for quitting the drug-drink coffee, and 
there’s a reason for drinking Postum. Trial 10 days proves 
them all. 

Look in each re e for acopy of the famous little book, 
‘The Road to Wellville.’’ 
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The Educational Outlook. 


Indian Problem Solution. 


Miss Estelle Reel, superintendent of 
{ndian schools, recently discussed the 
work that is being done for the 7 and 

irls of that race in the United States. 

he said in part: 

‘‘There is no doubt of the good prog- 
ress the — generation of Indians is 
making toward a higher civilization. , In 
the day schools the boys are getting not 
only a fair degree of k learning, but 
they are being taught in a practical way 
that oldest of occupations—agriculture. 
There is a garden connected with each 
school, and they are shown how to plant 
and cultivate "ween beans, cabbages, 
and various other vegetables. Wherever 
it is feasible they are instructed in irri- 
gation. 

‘‘The girls are instructed in all the 
branches of housekeeping, cooking, sew- 
ing, mending, and the like. They take 
to these arts readily. The sewing of 
some of the girls is really beautiful. 
While excelling in manual dexterity, the 
Indian child is slow to comprehend ab- 
stract ideas. Thisis additional reason for 
emphasizing their need of training along 
practical lines. They take interest only 
in the tangible and the concrete, some- 
thing they can perceive with the eye, 
and to which they have in a way been 
used from infancy. 

‘‘There is no longer any opposition to 
the children atten ing the government 
schools on the part of the parents. In 
fact, the old folks now gladly bring their 
offspring to the school-houses and are 
_ of their scholastic attainments. 

he solution of the Indian problem may 
not be easy, but much may accom- 
plished thru industrial education.’’ 


Child Labor. 


The annual report of the New Jersey 
bureau of labor and statistics, while not 
defending child labor, favors it in a re- 
stricted sense. The report opens with 
the statement that the evil of child labor 
does not exist to an alarming extent, 
and that as a concrete proposition it is 
not undesirable that children should be 
put to work in factories at an early age. 

The portion of the press which has at- 
tempted to put a stop to child labor is 
characterized as ‘‘ given to sensational- 
ism and gross exaggeration of facts,’’ 
and agitation on the subject is ascribed 
to ‘‘an exaggerated sensationalism.’’ 
The only important recommendation made 
is that the laws governing child labor be 
so amended as to make the matter of 
employment of children in factories dis- 
cretionary with some responsible per- 
son or department. 

The report calls upon the opponents of 
child labor te modify their attitude. 
The principal grounds on which it has 
been so severely condemned are the as- 
sumed physical unfitness of children to 
perform the duties assigned them with- 
out serious injury to health, the loss of 
opportunity for obtaining some kind of 
an education, and the danger of moral 
injury from the association with adults 
who may be addicted to vulgar or pro- 
fane language. 

‘‘ Doubtless, as is well known to those 
acquainted with the subject ’’ continues 
the report, ‘‘there areinstancesin which 
some one, or even all, of these objections 
may be warrantably urged against the 
employment of children; but there is no 


reason to believe that such is the rule, or: 


that, in fact, as a general thing, the phy- 
sical health and moral standards of 
factory life are in anyway below the 
averages which prevail elsewhere. | 
‘*Nor need the educational process 
stop, if the youth on going to work de- 
sires to carry it further. There are 
evening schools, libraries, books, lec- 
tures, and other facilities, all free and 
within easy reach, by the use of which 


his mind may be developed to the full 
limit of its natural capacity. 

‘‘There is probably more truth in the 
assertion that proper physical develop- 
ment is interfered with or prevented by 
some of the occupations at which chil- 
dren are employed, but even this charge 
may be, like some of the other features 
of the subject, exaggerated. At all 
events, it is a question whether low diet, 
the result of insufficient means, if the 
child is not earning something toward its 
own support, is not even more product- 
ive of physical deterioration and stunted 
growth than anything chargeable to 
work.”’ 

In conclusion, the statement is made 
that a thoro and unbiased investigation 
of the subject cannot but lead to the con- 
clusion that the problem of child labor is 
a many-sided one which cannot be dealt 
with in an off-hand manner. 

A table is given showing that of the 
total of 241,582 wage earners employed 
in manufacturing in New Jersey, 8,042 
or 3.3 per cent. are children under six- 
teen years of age. It is interesting to 
note that the United States census 
placed these figures at 16,593. The table 
shows the following percentages in other 
states: New York, 13,189 employed under 
sixteen, or 15 per cent.; Pennsylvania, 
33, 135, or 4.5 per cent. ; Illinois, 10,419 or 
2.6 per cent.; Ohio, 4,369, or 1 per cent. ; 
Massachusetts, 12,556 or 2.5 per cent.; 
Connecticut, 3,479, or 1.9 per cent.; 
Rhode Island, 5,036, or 5.1 per cent. 


Plan for Unification. 


A plan for unifying the educational 
system of New York state has been de- 
vised by a number of 
cators. The plan as published is accom- 
panied by lengthy explanatory passages. 
The more important part of the document 
is as follows: 

‘‘ Public interest imperatively demands 
the reorganization and uniting of the two 
systems now supervising the educational 
work of the state. This reform cannot 
be longer delayed. Personal preferences 
and loyal adhesion tu existing systems 
must alike give way to an aroused public 
sentiment. 

First—A state board of education 
should be created, to consist of nine 
members of the present board of regents, 
elected in the manner herein provided. 
The nine members so selected shall also 
constitute the state board of regents of 
the state of New York. 

Second—The act should provide for 
the selection by lot from the present 
nineteen elected regents of nine members 
thereof, and these nine members, so £el- 
ected, should again determine by lot the 
length of their term of office—one for 
nine years, one for eight years, &c. 

There shouid be one of two further 
safeguards in the method of selectin 
from the present board of regents, an 
also in future elections, viz. : 

(a) A provision similar to that con- 
tained in the constitution of 1894 relating 
to the election of state senators, guard- 
ing against this board—which is to super- 
vise the rural as well as the city school 
system—being massed in any section of 
the state; or, 

(b) A provision guaranteeing that at 
least one of the members of said board of 
regents should come from each of the 
judicial districts of the state. The selec- 
tion of either of the foregoing methods 
would accomplish the same result. 

Third—All vacancies occurring in the 
state board of regents to be filled in the 
manner in which regents are now sel- 


ected. 

Fourth—The state board of education 
shall select a commissioner of education, 
who shall be its executive officer and who 
shall have general supervision of all edu- 
cational interests, including primary, 


rominent edu- Y. 


secondary, and higher education. He 
shall administer the consolidated school 
law, the university law, and the gen- 
eral statutes of the state relating to 
education. He should have power to 
create such departments as in his judg- 
ment shall be necessary, and to appoint 
deputies and heads of departments, sub- 
ject to the approval of the state board 
of education, and also to appoint such 
subordinates as in his judgment shall be 
necessary. 

The state board of education shall be 
empowered to adopt such rules and regu- 
lations as are necessary to carry into ef- 
fect the educational statutes of the 
state. 

The commissioner of education shall 
serve during the pleasure of the state 
board of education, and should receive a 
salary adequate to secure the services of 
a capable man of recognized ability for 
the performance of these large duties. 

One of the three following restrictions 
should govern the selection of the first 
commissioner of education: 

(a)—Neither the state superintendent 
of public instruction, now in office, nor 
any member of the present board of re- 
gents, nor any person holding an appoint- 
ment by either the state superintendent 
of public instruction or the board of re- 
gents should be eligible to appointment 
as the first commissioner of education; or, 

(b)—The act itself should name the 
first commissioner of education; or, 

(c)—The legislature in joint ballot 
should select the first commissioner of 
education under this proposed law, and 
the act should not limit such choice to 
ee citizen of the state of New 
ork. 

This plan is submitted for the consid- 
eration of the people, in the firm belief 
that it safeguards our school interests in 
the largest measure—not from politics in 
the sense that politics is government by 
the people, but from any possible abuse 
or perversion of political power; makes 
ssible such changes as an aroused pub- 
ic sentiment may demand; preserves 
intact a body whose continued existence 
is made necessary by the constitution of 
1894, and a department of education, 
which has for nearly 100 years abun- 
dantly justified its existence and is among 
the sacred traditions of the state. 

It is true that the plan calls for mutual 
concessions from the two existing depart- 
ments, but it makes no unreasonable de- 
mand upon either. If either department 
merits a modicum of the criticism which 
has been made upon it, this plan renders 
impossible future evils along the lines 
which such criticism has emphasized, and 
would result in giving the state of New 
York an ideal educational system, pro- 
tecting alike the entrance to the pro- 
fessions; the great work of the board of 
regents in its library, home education, 
“a scientific departments; the higher 
educational interests of the state; the 
private educatienal activity as repre- 
sented by private schools, and the great- 
est of all American institutions, the 
common school system. 

Any solution of the present difficulty 
which merely transfers from one depart- 
ment to the other a modicum of the duties 
performed by either, leaving still two 
supervising bodies of public education in 
this state, works no substantial reform, 
and is tg temporizing with a great 
question. It is a greater question than 
one of conflict between two departments, 
and should be so disposed of as not only 
to remove the present friction, but oper- 
ate as a substantial advance in the work 
of the state in public instruction. ~~ 

Indorsements for this plan are ciaimed 
to have been received from President 
Schurman, of Cornell; President Stryker, 
of Hamilton; President Taylor, of Vassar; 
President Rhees, of the University of 
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Rochester: President Raymond, of Union, 
and President Butler, of Columbia; Sup- 
erintendent Miller, of Binghamton; 
Superintendent Cole, of Albany; State 
Superintendent Skinner; Superintendent 
Maxwell, New York; Superintendent 
Gorton, Yonkers; Superintendent Blod- 
gett, Syracuse; President Milne, of Al- 
bany normal, and Superintendent Shear, 
of Kingston. 


Minnesota to the Front. 


The Minnesota Educational Association 
met in St. Paul. From the opening ad- 
dress until the passing of the last reso- 
lution there was constantly something 
under way, which the Minnesota teach- 
ers could not afford to miss. 

In his address of welcome to the teach- 
ers, Pres. Cyrus Northrop, of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, expressed a desire 
that the schools should take a stand for 

ood English, both written and spoken. 

e emphasized the need of more men in 
the profession, and advocated compensa- 
tion for teaching according to its actual 
worth. He also asked the high school 
teacher to appoint a committee to meet 
a committee from the university faculty 
to consider the criticism that high 
schools prepare for college, but do not 
fit for life. 

A committee of nine was appointed to 
investigate a resolution recently offered 
to the state high school board. This 
resolution proposed that in addition to 
the studies to meet college require ments, 
the high school courses shall include 
special instruction in reading, writing, 
spelling, biography, arithmetic, English 
grammar, U. S. history and civil govern- 
ment. The state high schools would also 
have the right to introduce a business 
course of study, and possibly special 
preparation for = who propose to 
attend the normal schools. 

The matter of salaries was given great 
prominence. The mayor of St. Paul 
commented on the low wages paid the 
teachers. Railway Commissioner Staples 
said, ‘‘The average wage of the male 
teachers in the state is $43.60, and that 
of female teachers only $33.14. There is 
no emg in this. It is also manifestly 
unfair that grade teachers should get 
more than rural teachers.’’ 

It is interesting to note that the 'Wis- 
consin teachers were listening to similar 
remarks at the same time by William 
McAndrew, of New York city. He said: 
‘‘ American schools are not good enough 
and American teachers are not good 
enough, but that can be righted by pay- 
ing. better salaries. ’’ 

he Minnesota Association approved 
the list of twelve words for revised 
spelling of the N. E. A., and appropri- 
ated fifty dollars to aid phonetic spelling. 

Dr. N. Flaten, of St. Olaf’s college, 
declared that the teaching of Latin has 
not only held i's own during the last ten 
years, but has actually increased to an 
enormous extent. Between 1890 and 
1898 the number of Latin students in the 
United States increased from 297,891 to 
554,814. He believed Latin to be of 
practical use not only as a disciplinary 
study, but in advancing the general cul- 
ture of the people. 

Supt. J. Boraas, of Red Wing, spoke 
on ‘‘A more practical high school course 
for those who intend to become teach- 
ers.’’ He contended that teachers should 
have a more thoro grounding in psychol- 
ogy and the common branches. A good 
teacher should know more about the 
common branches than the pupils he is to 
teach. The high schools furnish many 
more teachers to the state than the nor- 
mal schools and therefore the high 
schoel course should lay more stress on 
subjects which will be of special benefit 
to the teacher. 

Perhaps the most notable address was 
on ‘‘The Worth and Meaning of Educa- 
tion,’’ by Bishop J. L. Spalding, of 
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Peoria, Ill. He spoke of the nobility of 
the teacher’s caliing, the possibilities of 
the educators of the country, the - espon- 
sibilities resting upon the schools, and 
the men and women behind them. 


Chicago’s Great Loss. 


Superintendent Cooley of Chicago has 
announced that twenty-four teachers 
lost their lives in the fire at the Iroquois 
Theatre. The dead are: 

Irene Fort, principal of the Myra 
Bradwell school; Emma B. Mann, music 
teacher; Nellie J. Crocker, Oakland 
school; Susan Clay, Gallistel school; 
Julia Brewster, James Wadsworth 
school; Pauline Geary, William K. Sulli- 
van school; Anna Fitzgerald, McClelland 
school; Agnes Kennedy, Melville W. 
Fuller school; Frances Kennedy, Hen- 
dricks school; Alma Gustavson, J. 
Marsh school; Gertrude Falkenstein, 
Harrison school; Mrs. Daisy: Livingston, 
Ray school; Mary E. Harbaugh, O’Toole 
school; Pearl Mills, James Wadsworth 
school; Anna T. Reidy, Pickard school; 
Carrie Sayre, Myra Bradwell school; 
Dora Mitchell, Charles R. Darwin school; 
Florence Tobias, Jefferson school; Anna 
Owens, George W. Curtis school; Edna 
M. Torney, Throop school; Agnes 
Chapin, Kershaw school; Florence 
White, Ray schoo!; Lucy Sill, Calumet 
high school; Bessie Zimmerman, John 
Ericsson school. 

Six teachers are reported as missing. 

The list is: 

Edith Dickie, Sherwood school; Ellen 
Fair, Gallistel school; Ella Lawrence, 
Farragut school; Anna Radcliff, Park- 
man school; Sabina Eger, Moseley 
school; Mrs. Mary Strawbridge, sewing 
teacher; Mrs. Mary Rogers, Jefferson 
school. 

The Chicago schools were closed on 
Monday, Jan. 4, on account of the burial 
of teachers and pupils lost in the fire. 


Cornell Prosperous. 


The register of Cornell uriversity for 
1903-1904 shows a gain for the university 
in attendance of forty-five. This is in 
spite of the suspension of the school of 
forestry which had an enrollment of over 
seventy, and the typhoid fever epidemic 
last year. The total enrollment is 3,013 
as against 2,968 last year. The faculty 
shows a large increase. It consists of 
391 members. 

The university has raised and 
strengthened the entrance requirements 
and at the same time so correlated the 
courses with the work of the public 
schools, that it takes a full high school 
to enter a student into any course. 

One line of work carried on by the 
College of Agriculture consists in the 
dissemination of agricultural knowledge 
by means of university extension meth- 
ods. For this purpose nature study leaf- 
lets are issued to about 35,000 teachers, 
giving practical hints to the teachers as 
to how the work may be introduced into 
the schools. The new hydraulic labora- 
tory for the College of Civil Engineering 
is the most complete structure of its 
kind for the study of hydraulic and sani- 
tary sciences. It has a rock cut canal 
500 feet long, twenty feet wide and ten 
feet deep for investigations upon the mo- 
tion of water in open channels. 

Announcement is made that the trus- 
tees have decided to continue the sum- 
mer session, which was tried for the 
fourth year under university direction 
and control. That teachers are the chief 
attendants at the summer sessions is 
shown by the fact that of 470 in attend- 
ance, 154 were teachers. The summer 
sessions endeavor to supply instruction 
especially valuable to teachers. Thus 
from two to six courses are announced 
in ancient and modern languages, in all 
the scienccs, as well as history and po- 
litical science. The professional ad- 
vancement of teachers is promoted by 
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courses in the science and art of educa- 
tion, and in the fundamental subjects 
like pete pin sd on the one hand and po- 
litical and social science on the other. 


Teachers Recover Back Pay. 


The decision that the New York board 
of education is aseparate corporation has 
had one interesting result. The toard has 
confessed judgment in the suits brought 
by Ida Grey Kubele and Margaret J. 
Kernahan. They sought to compel the 
board to recognize them as assistants to 
principals in P. S. Nos. 35 and 71, and to 
recover back pay since March 27, 1902. 
Miss Kubele has received $850 back pay 
and Miss Kernahan $530. 

There had been no actual appointment 
to the position of assistant to principal, 
The teachers claimed that having ren- 


L. dered the services usually performed by 


assistants to principals, were entitled to 
the rank and salary of teachers in that 
posi‘ion. Under the so-called Gunnison 
decision, the board of education was a 
corporation, and, therefore, liable for 
the services, because it had accepted 
and received the benefits of the same. 


Recent Deaths. 


Daniel C Farr, for twenty-five years 
principal of the Glen Falls academy, died 
on Dec. 15. He was a graduate of 
Williams college. Mr. Farr was one of 
the founders of the Hudson River School- 
masters’ club, the Associated Academic 
Principals of New York, and the New 
York State Historical society. 


Alpheus D. Du Bois, who was one of 
the oldest public school principals in New 
York city, died on Dec. 18. He served 
as principal of P. S. No. 36, on East 
Ninth street. Several of the teachers in 
the school have been generously remem- 
bered in his will. 


Chester W. Kingsley, formerly a mem- 
ber of the school committee of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and a trustee of Worcester 
academy and Colby university, died on 
Jan. 1, Mr. og wages had given much 
time and money to the cause of educa- 
tion. In 1898 he gave$25,000 to Worces- 
ter academy, Colby university, the New- 
ton Theological seminary, and Brown 
university. 


Rufus Blanchard, a cartographer of 
international reputation, died on Jan. 3 
in Wheaton, II]. He was the oldest map 
maker in the United States, and enjoyed 
the distinction of being the first carto- 
grapher to use and perfect the cero- 
graphic process of map printing on 
metal plates which revolutionized the - 
business of map making. Mr. Blanchard 
wrote, ‘‘A History of Illinois,’’ and a 
‘* Political History of the United States.’’ 


George J. Burghardt, employed by the 
firm of E. P. Dutton & Company for the 
last twenty-seven years, died on Dec. 14. 


Gen. Alfred Perkins Rockwell, former- 
ly a professor at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, and the Sheffield 
Scientific school, died on Dec. 24. Gen- 
eral Rockwell was born in Norwich, 
Conn., in 1884. He attended school in 
Norwich and entered Yale college with 
the class of 1855. After his graduation 
he studied engineering in the Sheffield 
Scientific school and in the mining 
schools of London and Germany. He 
served thru the civil war, attaining the 
rank of brigadier general. Soon after 
leaving the army he became a professor 
of mining at Yale, a position he held 
until called to a similar position. in the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Beverly Burton, formerly professor of 
chemistry at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, died in Munich, Germany, on Jan.5. 

John Reid, of the firm of Rand, Mc- 
Nally & Company, died on Jan. 5 in 
Chicago. 
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The Metropolitan District. 


The Male Teachers’ Association will 
hold its next dinner at Shanley’s, Broad- 
way and Forty second street, on Satur- 
day evening, Jan. 16. ‘‘ Ethical Training 
in Schools ’’ will be discussed by the 
Rev. Father Pardow, Rev. Dr. W. C. 
Bitting, and Dr. Charles Gray Shaw. 
The Hon. Julius M. Mayer will speak on 
‘*Delinquent Children.’’ 

The regular meeting of the New York 
Educational Council will be held in Law 
Room No. 1, New York university, 
Washington square, on Saturday morn- 
ing, Jan. 16, at 10.30 A.M. Dr. F. M. 
McMurry, of Teachers college, will de- 
liver an address on ‘‘Teaching Children 
to Study.”’ 

The Principals’ Association of the 
Borough of Queens has elected the fol- 
lowing officers for the year 1904: Pres., 
John D. Melville, public school No. 8; 
vice-pres., Henry Delamain, public 
school No. 28; sec. and treas., W. H. 
Dumond, public school No. 75. 

A special meeting of the executive 
committee of the board of education has 
been held for the purpose of letting the 
contract for building the De Witt Clinton 
high school. It was awarded to Thomas 
Cockerill for $604,000, which will bring 
the total cost of the building to approxi- 
mately $650,000. 

At the February meeting of the Kraus 
Alumni Kindergarten Association, Dr. 
Nathan Sy roo omg the famous special- 
ist in child study, will speak on ‘‘ What 
Constitutes Abnormality in the Child.’’ 
The meetings are held at the Tuxedo, 
Fifty-ninth street and Madison avenue. 

The Society of American Artists will 
hold its twenty-sixth annual exhibition 
at 215 West Fifty-seventh street, from 
March 26 to May 1. Exhibits will be re- 
ceived on March 10 and 11. Original 
works in painting and sculpture, not be- 
fore publicly exhibited in the city of New 
York and approved by the jury of admis- 
sion, will be accepted for this exhibition. 

The works of art may be eligible for 
more than one of the following prizes: 

The annual Webb prize of $300 will be 
awarded for the best landscape or marine 
picture in the exhibition painted by an 
American artist, without limit of age, 
who shall not previously receive the 
prize. 

The Shaw fund will be devoted each 
year to the purchase from the exhibition 
of one or more works of art by American 
artists. This fund will consist of $1,500 
or more each year. The Carnegie prize 
of $500 will be awarded by the jury for 
the most meritorious oil painting in the 
exhibition by an American artist, por- 
traits only excepted, the picture to be 
the property of the artist. ‘ 

The Julia A. Shaw Memorial prize will 
be awarded by the jury for the most 
meritorious work of art in the exhibition 
produced by an American woman. 

The officers of the society are: John La 
Farge, president; Henry Prellwitz, sec- 
retary. 

Dr. Maxwell has presented tothe excu- 
tive committee of the board of education 
the nominations of the following district 
superintendents for re-election: James 
M. Edsall, whose term expires Feb. 8, 
Grace C. Strachan, Feb. 9, Darwin L. 
Bardwell, and Joseph S. Taylor, Feb. 13, 
John J. Chickering, Feb. 29. 


In the first week of his administration 
Mayor McClellan turned his attention to 
relieving the congestion in the schools. 
It is understood that he is considering a 
plan to erect temporary school buildings, 
of asingle story in height, on ~~ 
either owned by the city, or which, being 
vacant, might be rented for that purpose 
until the erection of permanent buildings 
can be effected. 

The mayor’s secretary sent the follow- 


- 


lowing letter to President Rogers, of the 
board of education, seeking information 
as to existing conditions and his opinion 
of the feasibility of the plan: 

‘‘T am requested by the mayor te re- 
quest such information as you may sup- 
ply upon the following points: 

First—The number of children on part 
time, Dec. 31, 1903, in the several school 
districts of each borough. 

Second—The estimated increase in 
school registration, in September, 1904, 
also in September, 1905, in the various 
school districts of each borough. 

Third—The number of sittings, by bor- 
oughs, which will be furnished by reason 
of the completion of contracts now under 
way and available for use September, 
1904, also available in September, 1905. 

As it may be assumed from published 
statements that there are not sufficient 
sittings now under contract, and which 
can be completed in the near future, to 
do away with part classes, your advice is 
asked as to the feasibility of erecting 
temporary school buildings of brick, one 
story in height, in the districts which 
show the most overcrowding, either on 
land owned by the city, or which, being 
vacant, might be rented for the purpose, 
pending the acquisition of sites and the 
erection of permanent buildings. 

In this connection your attention is 
directed to Chapter 393 of the Laws of 
1895, known as the Small Parks act, sec- 
tion 3 of which gives the board of educa- 
tion, with the approval of the board of 
estimate and a the right to 
erect school buildings in the parks ac- 
quired under said act. 


The nineteenth annual exhibition of the 
Architectural League of New York will 
be held at 215 West Fifty-seventh street, 
from Feb. 14 to March 5. The last days 
for the reception of exhibits will be Feb. 
2and 3. The exhibition will consist of 
architectural drawings in plan, elevation, 
section, perspective, and detail; draw- 
ings of decorative works, cartoons for 
stained glass, models of executed or pro- 
posed work, work executed in stone, 
wood, bronze, wrought iron, mosaic, 
glass, and leather, sketches and paint- 
ings of decorative subjects. 


The third annual convention of the 
American Guild of Banjoists, Mandolin- 
ists and Guitarists will be held at the 
Union Square hotel, New York city, on 
Jan. 29 and 30. All members of the 
music trades and professions and others 
interested are invited to attend the 
meetings of the guild. A grand concert 
will be given on Jan. 29. 


What About Money ? 


The financial question in New York 
schools is still ‘‘unsartain.’’ One day 
last week Controller Grout announced 
that all was settled to relieve the schools, 
and that Chairman Lummis, of the board 
committee, had agreed with him. 

Hardly had this report appeared when 
Mr. Lummis denied the whole thing. 
He admitted that he knew Mr. Grout and 
had even talked with him, but the talk 
was ‘‘personal’’ and ‘‘private.’’ The 
board, he said, would not consent to Mr. 
Grout’s compromise unless it was given 
certain legislation, money for repairs; 
and other things. He also denied that 
the financial administration of the board 
had been extravagant. 

Mr. Grout at once replied as follows: 

‘‘Mr. Lummis, as I understood him, 
distinctly agreed to the measures there 
outlined. Evidently he has failed to get 
the consent of Dr. Maxwell and Mr. 
Cook to carry out the plans, which points 
to the real difficulty in dealing with ‘the 
board of education—that is, that Dr. 
Maxwell and Mr. Cook seem to have an 
absolute veto — anything which the 
members of the board desire. 


Seven Years or Light? 


Commissioner Thomas B, Connery has 
declined reappointment as a member of 
the board of education, because he is 
‘fout of harmony with the board’s sys- 
tem.’’ His letter reads: 

For more than a year the conviction 
has been borne in on me that our sys- 
tem is faulty at the top owing to unsea- 
sonable ambition to improve or perfect 
the course of study at the cost of larger 
and more important interests. Exam- 
ples of this could be adduced in many 
directions, but I shall content myself 
with one illustration. At the beginning 
of the present school year, last Septem- 
ber, an eighth year was tacked on to the 
already long course. It should have been 
foreseen that, at a time when the num- 
ber of children for whom proper accom- 
modation could not be supplied was so 
enormous, the inevitable effect of adding 
an extra year would be to crowd out 
about 20,000 pupils needing primary in- 
struction. The eighth year class appro- 
riates the sittings which would have 
been available for the primary pupils. 
This is ‘‘improvement’’ of the wrong 
kind, at the wrong season. Manifestly 
nothing should have been permitted to 
stand in the way of the great, funda- 
mental object of our system; that is to 
say, full, not merely part, time instruc- 
tion for all. The ‘‘improvements’”’ could 
wait, the luxuries could wait, everything 
could wait until we catch up with the 
yearly increase by supplying ample pri- 
mary schools and instruction. 

Inreply Supt. Maxwell issued a state- 
ment saying that not 20,000 children, nor 
even two children, were crowded out of 
primary instruction by changing the 
school course from seven to eight years. 
Dr. Maxwell said that it was necessary 
to have a uniform system in all of the 
boroughs, as the course had been eight 
years in Brooklyn, Queens, and Rich- 
mond, and the state regents would grant 
full recognition only to a high school 
when it had a four years’ course 
founded on an eight years’ course in an 
elementary school. He added that the 
eight years’ course prevails in all the 
large cities of the country. 

Mr. Connery at once replied in the fol- 
lowing statement: ‘‘In denying my as- 
sertion that the new eighth-year classes 
deprived some 20,000 children of proper 
education, Mr. Maxwell declares that not 
20,000, or even 2, children have been thus 
deprived. That denialis in no sense a 
candid answer to my assertion. The su- 
perintendent omits to explain that the 
20,000 children referred to by me are 
only receiving part time, instead of full 
instruction, as would be the case under 

roper management. 

‘*T still stick to my statement. If he 
thinks that the part time shift is good 
enough for 20,000 children when it is 
avoidable, I do not, and I think parents 
will agree with me. Furthermore, I be- 
lieve my estimate falls short of the actual 
number. In one schoolI found several 
hundred in the eighth-year classes. 

‘It is easy for any one, even if unac- 
—— with our school system, to un- 

erstand that, with 70,000 or 80,000 new 
pupils seeking admission on September 
1, it was bad judgment to tack on an 
extra year, thus practically surrenderin 
to the advanced scholars, already as well 
educated as was needful, 20,000 or more 
sittings which should have beenreserved 
for beginners.’’ 
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Necessity for Fire Drills. 


Upon the day following the disastrous 
Chicago fire Dr. Maxwell sent the follow- 
ing letter to the district superintendents 
and principals of schools: 

“The terrible theater fire in Chicago 
has its Jesson for all who have any re- 
sponsibility for the protection of life. It 
especially comes home to us who are re- 
sponsible several hours a day for the 


lives of hundreds of thousands of chil- g 


dren. I write to ask you, therefore, to 
take every precaution to make the fire 
drills, or rapid dismissals in your schools, 
required by law and by the by-laws of the 
board of education as perfect as =. 

‘‘Every teacher should know his or her 

duties in case of alarm, the signals 
should be clearly understood, and prac- 
tice should be given with sufficient fre- 
quency to insure swiftness and safety in 
exits. 
_ ‘‘The greatest danger from panic ex- 
ists in those buildings in which there are 
two distinct school organizations. In 
such cases the two principals should have 
a perfect understanding. 

‘*T am happy to say that in every case 
of alarm of fire that has occurred in the 
schools during the past few years the 
existing fire drills have proved effective, 
the teachers have behaved with coolness 
and courage and in not a single instance, 
even when 2,000 children were collected 
under one roof, have the pupils been 
thrown into a panic. It is our duty, 
nevertheless, to make our fire drills more 
perfect than they are, if that is possible.’’ 


Health, a medical journal published in 
London, England, editorially says: Those 
suffering and needing a safe pain reliever 
— —_ two pace nee 

ets. Any good druggist can supply 
them and they should be in every family 
medicine chest. 


Results of Parole Plan. 


E. Fellows Jenkins, probation officer 
of the children’s court, has issued a par- 
ole report for the fifteen months of the 
court’s existence. 

Over 1,100 boys have been paroled and 
fifty-nine girls. Of the boys on proba- 
tion, 281 never appeared for a second 
trial, while sixteen of the girls were re- 
arrested. The report speaks of the 
reat success of the work as follows: 
After fifteen months’ practical appli- 
cation of the provisions of probation it 
has shown itself to be a wise departure. 
There is small cause for complaint 
against the conduct of boys now on pro- 
bation. They report with the most 
gratifying regularity, often as many as 
150 girls and boys in a single day. In 
many cases where wayward boys are ar- 
rested for petty offences and released, 
the reports show that, altho they were 
entirely ungovernable previous to their 
arrest, the fact that they have been re- 
leased on probation rather than sent to a 
reformatory institution, encourages them 
to seek legitimate employment and to 
behave. 

The court has saved the city consider- 
able money. In the fifteen months 
about 1,200 children were released. At 
least fifty per cent. of that number 
would have been committed to institu- 
tions under the old method. At the per 
capita rate of $104 a year for the support 
of children in institutions, this repre- 
sents an economy of about $70,000. 


The Business Side. 


The business methods of the board of 
education have been severely criticised 
by Edward Owen, commissioner of ac- 
counts. He begins his report by condemn- 
ing the supply department which he de- 
clares has no adequate system of man- 
agement. Mr. Owen’s investigations 
cover the past five years, in which the 
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total expenditures for school supplies 
was $4,619,933; in 1898 it was $891,566; 
in 1902, $999,056. This increase of $107,- 
490 was all expended in Brooklyn, Man- 
hattan and the Bronx getting less in 
1902 than in 1898. . 

‘‘Large quantities of books in ap- 
parent good order,’’ the report reads, 
‘* have been and are being laid aside for 
others of different authorship. Seventy 
per cent. of the millions of dollars ex- 
pended for school supplies goes for text- 
books, and the accredited life of a text- 
book is two years, yet each year the out- 
lay increases. What becomes of the 
discarded books and why they are dis- 
carded are questions that should engage 
3 attention of the committee on sup- 
plies. ’’ 

Mr. Owens pays a compliment to the 
auditor of the department, and says his 
aceounts are models of accuracy. On 
the other hand he criticises ex-Superin- 
tendent Simmons, whose records, he de- 
clares, ‘‘have been found defective in 
every essential particular.’’ He also 
declares that the ‘‘ borough depository’s 
records, and statements are notoriously 
incomplete and unreliable.’’ ; 

Controller Grout has used this report 
as a basis for fresh charges against the 
board. He says: 

‘I would suggest that he now make 
an investigation and see if there has not 
recently been dropped from the list of 
school-books a grammar which was prac- 
rig A new and with which all the schools 
had been supplied. And let him see if 
there is not on the list a grammar in 
which an official of the board of educa- 
tion or a nephew of his has a copyright. 
For years the department of education 
has been managed most extravagantly. 
The board’s threat to reduce or eliminate 
certain important features of the school 
work, because their estimate: for 1904 
= — down, is nothing but a huge 
‘ u i 99> 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wishing Teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


Established 17 Years 129 Auditorium Building, Chicago 
Positions filled, 4,000 Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Avenue, Buffalo, N. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 
203 Michigan Boulevard, Chi 414 Century Building, Minneapo lis, 

583 Cooper Building, Denver. yde Block, Spokane. 80 Third st, Portland. 
Parrott Building, San Francisco. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 
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A.G. FISHER, Prop. 
LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 
AGENCY. 


KELLOGG’S TEACHERS’ 


rifteenth year under one manager. Has supplied HUNDREDS OF TEACHERS with ex- 
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positions in 1908 from Maine to Florida also school Rat soles in thirty-six states. _— grade 
Sanaa and small registration list guarantees oe 1 selection and earnest work. Send for 
anual and reference list. Don't waste time. Begi 
-S. KELLOGG, Mar., 31 Union Sq., ( Bway cor. 76th ‘st.,) N. Y. Phone 5896 J. Gramercy 


Penn Educational Bureau 
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24th year. We help successful teachers everywhere. Circulars free. 
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ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 
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The James F. Mccullough Teachers’ Agency, Bigg: > 

A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 
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ship good until the close of season of 1904. Write for application blank to-day 
o Fifth Avenue 
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CHICAGO UNION TEACHERS: AGENCY 
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Pennsylvania, were filled directly through this agency. We want teachers for the be st va- 


ancies in Pennsylvania and other states. For further information call to see or address 
ROBERT L. MYERS, Manacer (National Education Bureau) HarrispurG, Pa. 


TRANSLATIONS 


Interlinear Literal 
ey nage — and Clark’s The ae Translations 





ll Printed—-Fine Paper—Half-| New Cops troductions—New Type— 
Lagtber din; ng Cloth Sides—Price’ Reduced Good Pa: a d—Convenient for the 
50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket— ino, postpaid, 56 cents 


Ocgasooue Free—} DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 





« Kelloga’s Elementary Psychology «| —— 


By AMOS M. KELLOGG 


This book is for beginners. An attempt is made to exhibit the processes by 
which we know, by employing familiar examples and illustrations. It is a 
goed book for high schools and for beginners in pedagogy before taking up: 
a larger book. It will give clear elementary ideas about the operation of 
the mind. Questions are added to each chapter. Size, 6} x 42, 50 pages. 
Limp cloth covers. Price, 25 cents. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East oth Street, New York 





EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 ThirdAve.. NEW YORK 
Manufacturers and Importers of 
CHEMICALS 


CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL APPARATUS 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 


Everything Needed in the Laboratory 


Glass blowing done on the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept. in the House 


An American Encyclopedia of Sport 


Spalding’s Athletic Library 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS 


Health Hints. Health intluenced by insulation; 
Health tasanet by underwear ; Health influenced by 
—_ Exercise, Bes a it? A’ series of articles by 


Pro 
he Care oft the Body, A book that all who 
value health should — and follow its instructions, 
Rules for Games. By Miss Jessie Bancroft. 
Director of Physical Trainings Department ot Edu- 
cation, Borough of Brookl. Y. Intended for use 
playgrounds. *Graded according to age 





at recesses an 
of pupils, 


EACH BOOK 10 CENTS. 
Send for complete list of Spalding’s Athletic Library 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 
Baltimore Buffalo St. Louis Minneapolis 
Denver London England 





“THE MAGIC LANTERN | 
IN CLASS ROOM 


Lessons illustrated with lantern views have 
a double tem Hold attention and makean 


impression not possible to oral instruction. 
Every modern school should have a Magic 
Write for de- 
scriptive catalogue FREE. Views for all 
branches of study. Cost of equipment light. 


MCALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 
49 Nassau St., New York. 


Lantern or cereereee. 








SUMMER SESSION 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


JULY 7-AUG. 19, 1904 


118 Courses in 23 Departments. Tuition, $25.00. 
For College, High School, and Grade Teachers. 
Send for Circular and Book of Views. Address 


The Registrar, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


FRENC BERCY’S TEXT- 


BOOKS 
for teaching French 
are used everywhere. Send to the 7 
lishers for copies for examination . . 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
851 and 853 Sixth Ave., NEW YORE 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 


528 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
CHEMICAL 


APPARATUS 
anv CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Deoretans Saxon Filter Papers 











Complete 
Laboratory 
Outfits. 





Full Catalogue furnished on receipt of 10 cents 
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Monel) 
Constable 3Co, 


~ . oO . 
Spring Embroideries 
A Complete line of White Embroideries 
in Swiss, Nainsook and Cambric 
and insertions, Edgings 
27 and 45 inches, 
Allovers to 
match. 
— Galons in White and Fancy 
effects, Medallions, Panels, 
Motifs and Sets. 


Imported Novelty Linens, Embroidered 
in Whites and Colors. 


New designs in White Embroidered 
Swiss Muslin Robes, Hand 
Embroidered White 
Linen Waist 
Patterns. 


Ao 9th st. 


NEW YORK 


Here and There. 


Some weeks ago the school board of 
Sheffield, Mass., instituted a separate 
school for negro children. The — 
of the town protested and many refused 
to send their children to school. The 
board then had some of the parents 
acrested and fined. On Saturday, Jan. 2, 
the ‘‘Jim Crow’’ school was destroyed, 
by an incendiary fire. The board refused 
to allow the negroes to attend the white 
school and has rented two rooms in an 
old house under a white teacher. 


The annual meeting of the Arkansas 
State Teachers’ Association was unusu- 
ally successful. The attendance was 
large and the program valuable and 
helpful. The following officers were 
elected to serve during the ensuing year: 
President, B. W. Torreyson, Fort Smith; 
vice-presidents, W. A. Crawford, Arka- 
delphia; T. E. Sanders, Batesville; C. S. 
Barnett, Eureka Springs; A. E. Wilson, 
Little Rock; Arthur Lee, Fort Smith; A. 
W. Lowe, Pine Bluff; J. H. Wither- 


RADIUM 


For Experimental and Medical Use. 

We supply radium of high activity and also 
the New 8 be we nhl er invented by 
Sir Wm. Crookes for showing the marvelous 
radio-active properties of radium; also the 
Spinthariscope slides arranged for viewing these 
phenomena with any microscope. Each instru- 
ment is complete with particle of radium of 
300,000 activity and fluorescent screen. 
No. R2. The complete Spinthariseope, postpaid, $9.00 
No. Ri, The Spinthariseope Slide, postpaid, $7.50 
Daty free prices to schools and colleges. Send 
for circulars and catalogue of microscopes, stereopti- 
cons, and educational lantern slides, covering Geology, 
hy, Botany, History, Astronomy,etc. Agents 
itz, Carl Zeiss and R. & J. Beck Microscopes. 

ee eed & EARLE, 

Dept.18, 918 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia. 


BARGAINS IN TYPEWRITERS 


Teachers can save much valuable time by 
using a Typewriter. You will not be without 














for E. 








one after once using. We furnish Remingtons, 
Smiths, Hammonds, and all standard machines 
at from $25 to $40, with full guarantee. New | 
machines at reduced prices. ill send machine | 
subject to trial. Standard machines rented. | 


Send postal for tllustrated list. 


Consolidated Typewriter Exchange, 
243 Broadway,Wew York City. Established 1881 | 


LOUISIANA PURCHASE and TERRITORY | 


Papers of 750 words wanted covering the topic. | 
— awards for the best. For particulars 

dress Competition, P.0. Box 158, Madison Ave., 
Hew York City. 





spoon, Arkadelphia; corresponding secre- 
tary, F. W. Miller; recording secretary, 
Miss Newell Foster, Clarksville; treas- 
urer, Mrs. Sue Barclay. 


By the will of the late George Sykes, 
of Rockville, Conn., the town will receive 
a fund of $100,000. to provide a manual 
training school for boys. It is stipulated 
that practical work in carpentering, 
plumbing, drafting,- and other trades 
must be taught. 


A young teacher in Western Pennsyl- 
vania has committed suicide because of 
criticisms of his methods of teaching by 
the township school board. In a letter 
addressed to the board he complained of 
what he characterized as unjust criticism 
and a breach of faith and contract. 

The Philadelphia schools have been 
troubled by lack of coal and by heating 
plants in need of repair. On one day 
twelve schools had to be closed. Another 
building, which has long been in a dilapi- 
dated condition had to be shut entirely. 

A defective chimney in a dormitory of 
the Farmington, Me., Normal school, 
secs # caused a fire which partly de- 
stroyed the building and cost one life. 


Literary Items. 


‘The Sea-Wolf,’’ Jack London’s lat- | 
est novel, begins in the January Century | 
and will run serially thru the year. | 
Those who have read the manuscript be- | 
lieve that the young writer has wrought | 
this with the greatest skill and power he | 
has thus far shown. ‘Mr. Londonis the 
most fascinating figure in recent litera- 
ture. Three years ago he was unheard 
of by the world. To-day his readers are 
numbered by the tens of thousands. 
Considering his youth and lack of edu- | 
cation, his powerful style becomes the | 
more impressive and inspiring. | 
- Articles in the January World’s Work | 
worthy of special attention are Thomas | 
S. Alexander’s timely article ‘‘ Colombia, 
the Government, the Country, and the} 
People;’’ Joy Wheeler Dow’s illustrated | 
article on ‘‘ The Best House to Live In,’’ | 
and Isaac F. Marcosson’s explanation of | 
a new industrial situation in ‘‘ Labor | 
Met By Its Own Methods.”’ | 


Writing to the Schoolmaster, Mr. H. | 
Coward, President of the National Union | 
of Teachers, says: *‘ Perhaps it is worth 
noting that Pitman’s system is the one 
adopted 
visited.’ 

The subject that starts up unbidden in 
several parts of the world at once is one | 
to watch. It issothat most great revolu- | 
tions in thought have come. Just now 
there is significance in the growth of the | 
People’s Theaters in France, Switzer- 
land, and Ireland. In America there are 
alsosigns. All this is set forth convinc- 
ingly by Prof. A. Schinz, of Bryn Mawr 
college, in a paper called ‘‘The Theatre | 
of the People’’ in Lippincott’s for 
Januarye 

Miss Josephine Daskam’s poetic gift is 
perhaps the choicest in her rich endow- | 
ment. A volume just published by the | 
Scribner’s, entitled simply Poems is the | 
first collectionof her poems. ‘‘ The Sons | 
of Sleep’’ is a poem that would dignify | 
any American Anthology. ‘‘The Death 
Song’’ is noble and thrilling. Every 
poem in the volume represents a genuine 
mood, and all are exempt from any taint | 
of the perfunctory. | 


Mr. Ernest Thompson Seton has beguna | 
series of stories treating of woodcraft for 
young poe inthe Holiday Magazine, the | 
new monthly for boys and girls. Mr. Se-| 
ton’s plan is for children to form them- 
selves into bands of ‘‘Woodcraft Indians, ’’ 
to study life as the Indian knowsit, to live | 
simply, to engage in healthful sport, to 
obey the council, and to enjoy nature as 
man was meant to do. There are already 
established. thruout the country more 








,in every place we have yet jf 


An Education 
Without Strain 


‘non the family purse. There 
s a way for the father of the 
‘amily to prepare for the edu- 
cation of the children, and at 
the same time protect the 
family in the event of his death, 


Our books, “ Five Per Cent. 
Twenty-YearGold Bonds,” and 
‘A Banker’s Will,” sent on 
-equest, contain information 
that may be helpful and will 
certainly be interesting to any 
parent. 

This Company ranks 

First—in Assets, 


First—In Amount Paid Policy-holders 
Firsi--In Age. 


| Tue Mutua Lire Insurance 


Company or New York, 


RICHARD A. McCurpy, President, 





Nassau, Cepar, WILLIAM, AND LipERTY STREETS, 
New York, 


OUTH 





To ALL THE 
PRINCIPAL 
CITIES AND 
RESORTS 
South, 
Southeast, 
Southwest, 
lorida, 
California, 
uba, 
Mexico 


“The Land of 
the — and 
“Sapphire 

Country” 
/™ Pullman Draw- 


/ ars: ing, 
Library and Observation Cars of the 
Highest Standard. The Route of the 

ashingion & Southwestern 
Limited and Sunset Limited 
Ncw York and New Orleans, Los Angeles, 


and San Francisco. 
\, 4 The Southern’s Palm Limited 
New York and St. Augustine. 
Write for Descriptive Matter 
NEW YORK OFFICES:$71& 1185 ayo § \ 
ALEX. 8, THWEATT, Zastern Passenger A 
W. A. TurK, - Pa Traffic } 


8, H. Harpwick, General Passe gent 
WASHINGTON, D. ~~ 








LAING’S PLANETARIUM... 
Solves the problems of 
ipeSoneunp. Day shanath 


Moon’s ases, Tides 
Eclipses, Zodiac, etc., ete 


Write for full particulars 
to 


LAING PLANETARIUM CO. 


—) (Drrt.G@), Detroit, Mich. 
WE PUBLISH 


l arge line of Books and Aids for Teachers. We keeps 
an stock all the best books of teaching of ali publisher 
at teachers’ prices. Catalogs free. Address E, L 
KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Street, New York ; or 26 
Wabash Ave., Obicago, 116 Summer St., Roaton. Send 
8] | subscriptions to the New York office. 

Asthma. 


A Sure 
DER pare att 
yy a! 
ail, 85 cents. 
STOWELL &CO.. Mfrs,  Ghafiestown, Mass 
Please mention this paper when writing. 
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PIMPLES: 


ck- 
eads. After taking Cascarets they all left. I am 
continuing the use of them and recommending 
them to my friends. I feel fine when I rise n the 
——. Hope to have a chance to recommend 

ascarets. 
Fred C. Witten, 76 Elm St., Newark, N. J. 





Best For 
The Bowels 


Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good, Do Good, 


Never Sicken, Weaken or Gripe, 10c, 25c, 50c. Never 
sold in bulk. The genuine tablet stamped CCC. 
Quaranteed to cure or your money back. 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 595 


ANNUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXES 


A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 


DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 
Oriental Cream Sestrriee 
BEAUTIFIER 

; Removes Tan 
Pimples, Freckles 
Moth-Patches 
Rash and Skin 
diseases, an 
every blemish 
fm on beauty, and 
@ defies detection 
On its virtues it 
has stood the test 
of 56 years; no 
other has, and is 
so harmless we 
taste it to be 
sure it is properly 
made. Accept no 
counterfeit of 










No other 


as beautities the 
cosmetic like it 


Purifies as well 
skin. 





. similar name, 
te CF Thedistinguished 
»\ bs Th Ss“ D A. Sayre 


S r. L. 
said to a lady of 

the haut-ton (a patient), “As you ladies will use them, I 

recommend ‘ Gouraud’s Cream’ as the least harmful of all 

the Skin preparations.” One bottle will last six months, 

using it every day. GOURAUD’S POUDRE SUB- 

TL removes superfluous hair without in- 

jury to the skin. 

FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 
87 Great Jones Street, New York. 

For sale by all druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U. &., Canada, and Europe. Also found 
in N. Y. City at R. H. Macy’s, ‘Wanamaker's and other 
Fancy Goods Nealers. {2 Beware of Base Imitations. 
$1,000 Reward for arrest and proof of any one selling the 


Artistic Furnishings 


For ScHoeL-Rooms, TEACHERS’ Rooms, 
AND LIBRARIES. 


Alice WM. Kellogg, 


No. 114 E. Twenty-Tarrp St., New York City 


Dr.W.J. STEWART 


362 W. 23d St., New York City 














Latest and most progressive methods in 
dentistry. Preservation of eriginal teeth a 
apectaity. Established 1868: Appointments 
by mail or telephone in advance for visitors 





Please mention this paver when writing. 


than fifty bands of these woodcrafters. 
The Holiday Magazine is the official or- 
gan of the order, besides containing 
many stories and ‘‘ prizes and surprises ’’ 
for everybody. 


A Great Report. 


The annual report of.the New York 
Life Insurance Company, which we pub- 
lish on another page, is undoubtedly the 
most wonderful financial statement yet 
ees by an insurancecompany. The 

etailed statement of its business and its 
securities shows in a conclusive manner 
how strong the company is. Such an ex- 
tended publicity is not the custom with 
most companies, but as the report shows 
the largest new business, the largest in- 
come, and the most insurance in force of 
any life company in the world, this policy 
must pay. Atthe sametime the business 
policy of the company, which may be 
most accurately described as conserva- 
tive, is responsible for the great progress 
of this mutual company. 

The following points in the report are 
worth noting: The new paid-for business 
is $326,000,000, an increase of over $23,- 
000,000 over 1902. The total paid-for 
insurance in force exceeds $1,745,000, 000, 
a gain of $191,000,000. The gain in in- 
come over 1902 was $9,000,000. The 
total government, state, municipal, and 
other bond holdings exceed $250,000, 000, 
and no single bond in the list is in default 
of interest. No stocks of any kind are 


d|invested or loaned upon. These last two 


facts are a good index of the first-class 
character of the business management 
of the company. Its holdings of bonds 
show less depreciation than United States 
bonds or British -consols, and its unas- 
signed surplus shows so small a shrink- 
age that it does not include therein some 
two million dollars of excess of market 
values over book values. 





The Southwest Limited Chicago to Kansas 
City. 
Via the St. Paul Read. 

The Southwest Limited via the new 
Short Line of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway, Chicago to Kansas 
City, has takenits place with The Pioneer 
Limited, Chicago to St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis, and The Overland Limited, Chi- 
cago to Omaha and San Francisco, among 
the famous trains of America. 

These trains offer excellence of service 
and equipment not obtainable elsewhere. 
There are many reasons for this, one of 
which is the fact that this railway owns 
and operates its sleeping, dining, library, 
parlor, and other cars, thereby securing 
an excellence of service not obtainable 
elsewhere. If you are going West it is 
worth while to write for descriptive folder, 

W. S. Howell, General Eastern Agent, 

381 Broadway, New York. 





Health and Rest for Mother and Child. 

8. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING Sy: has been used for 
OVER FEARS OF MOTHERS 
for Fat Coos 1. ING H 
PER CORSS. It Y the GHILD, 
SORTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, R 

ND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIA 


RH(EA. Sold by Dryggists in every part of th 5 
Be sure to ask for tFinsiow's Soot i Soon and 





take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a bottla, 








» 


g 
4 
‘all 


sre like Sapolio-They waste 
* themselves to make the world <a 
brighter. SAPOLIO is the iv] 
pe eelectric light of house-cleaning’ 












Aching Joints 


In the fingers, toes, arms, and other 
parts of the body, are joints that are 
inflamed and swollen by rheumatism— 
that acid condition of the blood which 
affects the muscles also. 

Sufferers dread to move, especially 
after sitting or lying long, and their 
condition is commonly worse in wet 
weather. 

“Tt has been a long time since we have 
been without Hood’s Sarsaparilla. My 
father thinks he could not do without it. 
He has been troubled with rheumatism 
since he was a boy, and Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla is the only medicine he can take that 


will enable him to take his place in the 
field.” Miss ADA Dory, Sidney, Iowa. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Remove the cause of rheumatism—no 
outward application can. Take them. 


Pears 
is not only the best soap 


for toilet and bath but also 
Pears was 





for shaving. 
the inventor of shaving- 
stick soap. 


Established over 100 years, 








Extra fine imported 
5 6=piece 
China Gea Set 


FREE 


with an order for 2 lbs. of 
New Crop, 60c., 70c., or 80c. 
Tea, or 25 lbs. Great Amer- 
ican Baking Powder, 45c. a 
Ib., or an assorted order ¥ 
Teasand Baking Powder, ¥ 
or 60 lbs. Bomosa Coffee, 
88c. a lb., or 50-2 0z. Bottles 
of pure extracts—Vanilla, 
Lemon, etc., or 25-11b. cans 
of Spice—any kind—abso- 
lutely pure, 50c. a can. 

Address Mr. J. 1. C. care of 
The Great American Tea Co 

Box 289 
81-88 Vesey Street, New York 


St. Denis Hotel 


Broadway and Eleventh St, New York 





















The Convenient Location, ‘Tasteful Ap- 
pointment, Reasonable Charges,Courteous 
Attendance, and Cuisine of Exceptional 
Excellence are Characteristic of this Ho- 
tel, and have Secured and Retained for it 
a Patronage of the Highest Order. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors 





In ‘‘ The Art of James McNeill Whist- 
ler’? by Mr. T. R. Way and Mr. G. R. 
Dennis, which The Macmillan Company 
eae are fifty-two reproductions of 

histler’s most representative work. 


D. C. Heath & Company, Boston, have 
in press for immediate issue a somewhat 


‘|abridged edition of Campe’s Robinson 


der Jiingere. Thisfamous German ver- 
sion of the ‘‘Crusoe”’ story, should prove 
useful to all teachers of elementary 
German. 
















































Fifty-Ninth Annual Statement of the 


New-York Life Insurance Co. 


John A. McCall, President, 346 & 348 Broadway, New York City. 
January 1, 1904 


_ Assets Liabilities 
(Company does not invest in or loan upon stocks of any kind. ) Policy Reserve per Certificate of New York 
United States, State, City, County and other Insurance Department (see below), Decem- 
Bonds, book value, December 31, 1908  - $247,994,383 ber 31,1903 - - - - - - = $300,090,347 
Bonds and Mortgages (455 first liens) - - 24,531,774 All other Liabilities: Policy Claims, Annuities, 
Deposits in Banks, at interest - - - 22,126,134 Endowments, &c., awaiting presentment for 
Loans to policy-holders on their Policies as se- ee 6,456,664 
curity (reserve value, $40,000,000) - - 28,502,073 | Additional Reesrve, which the Company 
Real Estate (24 pieces, including 12 office build- voluntarily sets aside in excess of the 
ings, valued at $10,990,000) - - - = 12,725,000 State’s requirements - - $6,859,193 
Loans on Bonds (market value, $6,522,660) - 5,280,000 | Reserve to provide dividends payable to policy- 
Quarterly and Semi-Annual Premiums not yet holders during 1904, and in subsequent years, 
due, and premiums in transit, reserve charged per policy contracts— 
™ Liabilities Bois oes ¥ a a 6,167,727 ders of 20-Year Period Policies and Jonger 23,539,928 
Premium Notes on Policies in force (Legal Re- ders of 15-Year Period Policies - - 6,991,284 
serve to secure same, $5,000, - = 8,189,284 dereof Year Period Policies, <  -  s75002 
Interest and Rents accrued - - - - 2,185,672 lders of Annual Dividend Policies - - 880,915 
Reserve to provide for all other contingencies §,031,122 
Total Additional Reserves - - 47,105,046 


Total Assets (per Certificate of New York Total Liabilities (per Certificate of New _ 
Ins. Dept.) - - - - - $352,652,047 York Insurance Dept.) - + = $352,605 2,047 








Income, 1903 
New premiums~ - : = . 2 = 4 = : 3 - $16, 235, 782 


Renewal Premiums  - -< -— = = «= - - 57, 146,392 
Interest, Rents, etc. a “ . = 2 = & = - 14,887,357 


Total Income ee ae ae 
Disbursements, 1903 


3 $88,260,531 
- $16,860, 082 
- 4,305,941 


- 13,503,991 
$34,670,014 
- 9,696, 673 


Death-Claims paid - - - - - 

Endowmentspaid - - - - - - - - - - 

Annuities, Dividends, Surrender Values and Trust Instalments 
Total paid pelicy-holders - = 2 *2© 2 - = 

Commissions, Brokerages, and all other payments to Agents 

Home office and branch office salaries and Physicians’ Fees : = 5,359, 984 

Taxes, Advertising and all other expenses - - oe met ave 3,156,788 


Total Disbursements - - - - - - . ee — $52,883,450 
Insurance Account 
Number Amount 


Paid-for Insurances in Force, December 31,1902 - - - 704,567 $1,553,628,026 
New Paid-for Insurances1908 - - -.. - - 171,118 326,658, 236 
Old Insurances Revived, etc. - - = - - 1,534 3,216,798 
Totals - - - - - + + -« - 877,219 $1,883,503, 060 
Total Terminated in1903 - - - - - - 64.508 138,290, 161 
Paid-for Insurances in Force, December 31, 1903 - - 812,711 $1,745,212,899 
Gain in 1903 Ss = Se Ne - - - 108,144 $191,584,873 








Certificate of Superintendent of State of New York # Insurance Department 
Albany, January 2, 1904 


I, FRANCIS HENDRICKS, Superintendent of Insurance of the State of New York, do hereby certify that the NEW 
YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, of the City of New York, in the State of New York, a Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, having no capital stock, is duly authorized to transact the business of Life Insurance in this State. 

$ Furtber Certify that, in accordance with the provisions of Section eighty-four of the insurance law of the State of 
New York, I have caused the Policy obligations of the said Company, outstanding and paid for on the 31st day of Deecmber, 
1903, to be valued on the following basis: Polices known as the Company’s three per cent. Policies, and all Policies issued 
since December 31, 1900, being valued as ved the American Experience Table of Mortality with three per cent. interest, and 
all other Policies being valued as per the Combined Experience Table of Mortality with four per cent. interest; and I hereby 
certify the result to be as follows: 
Net Reserve Value of Policies : - - - : -  $281,227,489.00 

ee «<< «Additions - - - - 3,374,092.00 

sl re ise ‘* Annuities - - - - - 15.760, 186.00 

Tee. = - «= +s - = =  $300,361,767.00 

Less Net Reserve Value of Policies re-insured - + = 
Total Net Reserve Values - - - - - : - - - - $300, 090,347.00 


3 Furtber Certify, from the sworn Report of the Company on file in this Department, that the 
Admitted Assets are a = a ae -  - - = = i ee $352, 652,047.57 
Reserve Values of Policies as calculated by this Department - BS oo ae - - 2 - - $300,090, 347. 00 
General Liabilities a a ah See ae ee ee ee ee 5,456, 653.95 
Additional Reserve, which the Company voluntarily sets aside in excess of the State’s require- 
ments - - - - - - - - - . - . - - - - . $6,859, 193.00 
Reserve to provide dividends payable to policy-holders in 1904 and in subsequent years - - 82,214,780. 84 


. 


Reserve to provide for all other contingencies - - - - - - = = = 8,081,122.78 
Total Additional Reserves SS See SS = Sg ae) et oe ee ki Fe 47,105,046.62 


Total - - - - = 2+ © © © & - 7 tes s+ $862, 662,047.57 


$n Witness Wibercof I have hereunto subscribed my name and caused my official seal to be affixed at the City of 
Albany, the day and year first above written. “FRANCIS HENDRICKS, Superintendent of Insurance 


The Detailed Annual Statement of the Company, giving list of securities held, etc., will be supplied on application. 
Address, NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 346 & 348 Broadway, New York. 








